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Gone  but  not  forgotten: 


LEAA’s  ghost  to  haunt  criminal  justice  for  two  years 


The  Justice  Department  has  officially 
sounded  the  death  knell  for  LEAA,  but 
the  law  enforcement  community  shed  no 
tears  at  the  agency’s  wake  this  month, 
expressing  instead  muted  outrage  at  the 
Federal  government’s  apparent  abandon- 
ment of  criminal  justice  funding  at  the 
state  and  local  levels. 

Describing  the  demise  of  LEAA  as  “a 
terrible  loss,”  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  V.  Murphy  indicated  that 
although  the  agency  was  not  “a  perfect 
system,”  it  was  a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion toward  the  professionalization  of 
policing. 

‘‘Even  in  the  years  when  LEAA  was 
distributing  the  highest  percentage  it 
ever  did  contribute,  it  was  not  nearly 
enough.”  Murphy  told  Uw  Enforcement 
News.  ‘‘A  system  of  local  policing  doesn’t 
work  unless  you  have  a much  better  state 
and  Federal  support  structure.  We  never 
l»ad  that,  and  it  would  take  many  years  to 
do  that.” 

While  the  debate  promises  to  rage  over 
whether  the  Carter  Administration  killed 
off  the  agency  before  it  had  a chance  to 
fully  mature,  it  is  clear  that  the  corpse 
will  be  in  the  throes  of  a two-year  death 
rattle  as  an  estimated  $1  billion  in 
appropriated  but  unspent  funds  is 
pumped  through  its  administrative  veins. 

‘‘The  termination  of  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram encompasses  a substantial  workload, 

Is  staggeringly  complex  and  will  have 
multiple  effects.”  said  LEAA  Adminis- 
trator Homer  F.  Broome  Jr.  ‘‘Nearly  $1 
billion  of  Federal  funds  is  involved.  The 
jobs  of  approximately  30.000  state  or 
local  government  will  ultimately  be  af- 
fected by  the  plan,  while  at  least  500 
Department  of  Justice  employees  will  be 
directly  affected.” 

Mark  Cunniff,  who  represents  a large 
portion  of  those  local  employees  as 
executive  director  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Planning  Directors,  laid  the 
blame  for  LEAA’s  demise  at  the  door- 
steps of  the  White  House  and  Congress. 

‘‘Congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  when 
it  appropriates  money,  it  gets  spent 
instantaneously,”  Cunniff  said  in  an 
interview.  “When  that  happens,  the 
money  gets  pissed  down  the  drain.  To 
try  and  program  the  money  takes  time 
both  to  program  it  and  to  spend  it.  Given 
the  record  of  LEAA,  that  process  seems 
to  have  more  impact.” 

CliHord  L.  Karchmer.  a research 
scientist  at  the  Battelle  Law  and  Justice 
Study  Center  in  Seattle  who  is  worried 
about  what  the  termination  of  LEAA  will 
mean  to  his  anti-arson  studies,  also 
defended  the  grant  agency’s  effectiveness. 

“LEAA  has  really  been  the  impetus 
for  reform,  despite  whatever  anyone 
might  say.”  he  declared.  “The  question 
now  will  really  be:  If  there  is  no  longer  an 
impetus  for  reform,  what  happens  to 


reform?  I believe  it  is  an  open  question. 

Murphy  also  stressed  the  agency’s  re- 
form function.  “I  don’t  think  policing 
works  in  the  United  States,  and  LEAA 
was  very  helpful  but  there  should  have 
been  more”  Federal  assistance,  he 
asserted.  “The  states  and  the  Federal 
government  must  provide  more  funding 
for  crime  control  because  the  ever-risking 
crime  rates  should  be  giving  us  the 
message  that  the  system  doesn’t  work.” 
There  is  also  a question  whether  the 
Justice  Department’s  two-year  phase 
out  plan  for  the  agency  will  work.  Last 
month,  the  department  submitted  a pro- 
posal to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  “create  an  LEAA  structure 
to  administer  the  conclusion  of  state  and 
local  criminal  justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment funding  programs  and  disperse 
OJARS  support  functions  to  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  and  a new  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion by  September  30.  1981. 

Commenting  on  the  phase-out  plan, 
Cunniff  noted  that  the  Federal  adminis- 
tratore  “are  going  about  it  as  best  as  they 
can.  but  that  they  may  encounter 
some  major  obstacles  in  monitoring  the 
use  of  the  remaining  LEAA  funds. 

“There  is  a very  strong  possibility  that 
a number  of  states  will  just  bow  out  of 
the  program,”  he  stated.  ‘That  will  put 
more  of  an  administrative  burden  on 
LEAA  because  it  will  not  only  have  to 
monitor  its  own  categorical  money  as 
well  as  the  activities  of  57  states  and 
territories,  but  will  have  to  get  involved 
at  the  local  level.  They’ll  have  to  ad- 
minister those  local  grants  that  a state 
used  to  monitor  and  pass  on  to  Washing- 
ton. ” ® 

While  Cunniff  believes  that  none  of 
the  larger  states  are  prepared  to  pull  out 
at  the  present,  he  has  seen  indications 
that  some  of  the  less  populous  states  are 
ready  to  thumb  their  noses  at  the  trickle 
or  remaining  funds  appropriated  to  pro- 
grams in  their  jurisdictions.  As  a result, 
LEAA  might  have  to  spend  its  own 
scarce  administrative  dollars  to  oversee 
efforts  that  could  be  remote  in  terms  of 
both  geography  and  their  potential 
impact  on  the  criminal  justice  main- 
stream. 

One  observer  who  is  involved  in  both 
the  research  and  administrative  ends  of 
criminal  justice  grantsmanship  explained 
that  much  of  the  money  remaining  in  the 
LEAA  pipeline  is  earmarked  for  evalua- 
tion of  pilot  projects.  He  pointed  to 
what  he  sees  as  the  folly  of  the  situation, 
noting  that  such  evaluations  will  be  use- 
less when  no  Federal  funds  are  left  to 
continue  projects  proven  to  be  successful. 

Apparently,  no  one  is  sure  of  the 
amount  of  money  left  in  the  LEAA  pro- 
pam,  however,  “LEAA  is  in  a situation 
in  which  they  really  don’t  know  what’s 


going  on  out  there  until  six  months  after 
the  fact  because  of  the  trickle-up 
approach  to  monitoring  funds.”  Cunniff 
remarked. 

I don’t  think  there's  going  to  be 
much  money  out  there  by  September 
1981."  he  continued.  “That’s  a hunch, 
but  if  it’s  accurate  the  need  to  go  into 
another  year  of  phase-out  at  the  same 
level  that  we’re  going  to  be  going  at  it 
through  this  year  is  questionable.” 
The  planning  association  head  sug- 
gested that  the  phase-out  plan  may  be  in 
big  trouble  if  states  like  New  York  or 
Texas  feel  it’s  not  worth  it  to  monitor 
their  few  remaining  projects  when  next 
September  rolls  around.  “LEAA  must  be 
in  a position  to  step  in  if  the  larger  states 
pull  out  and  say,  ‘You  watch  the  mo- 
ney’ ” he  noted.  “LEAA  will  then  have 
to  monitor  the  financial  operation  of  the 
grantees  who  are  still  in  existence.  But  I 
don  t think  there  will  be  many  of  those 
people  out  there.” 

Battelle  researcher  Karchmer  hopes 
that  he  will  be  one  of  those  remaining 
people.  “I  have  an  active  project  going 
with  them  which  is  funded  to  go  into 
March,”  he  said.  “I’m  concerned  about  it 


and  I hope  theyll  keep  the  staff,  at  least, 
on  that  because  they’ve  got  six  or  seven 
million  dollars  worth  of  projects  that  are 
in  the  middle  of  their  work.” 

Noting  that  he  is  taking  a "wait- 
and-see”  attitude  toward  the  Federal 
funding  picture,  the  Battelle  scientist 
pointed  out  that  the  matter  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  Congress.  “There  is  a proposal 
to  cut  the  National  Institute  and  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  down,”  he 
observed.  "There’s  also  an  amendment  to 
increase  it.” 

The  Justice  Department  would 
apparently  prefer  that  Congress  take  the 
second  course  of  action  to  a successful 
conclusion.  Its  phase-out  plan  calls  for 
strengthening  both  agencies,  which  will 
operate  as  independent  entities.  “The 
National  Institute  of  Justice  will  continue 
to  carry  out  a program  of  basic  and 
applied  research,  testing  and  training, 
information  dissemination  and  evalua- 
tion,” a department  announcement 
stated.  “The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
will  broaden  its  collection  and  analysis 
of  criminal  justice  statistics.” 

The  proposal  to  beef  up  NIJ  came  as 
Continued  on  Page  4 
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Anti-arson  package  saves 
dollars  for  trainer/handyman 

As  police  trainers  find  it  more  difficult 
to  obtain  outside  funding,  a major 
research  group  is  preparing  to  offer  a 
•‘roll-your-own”  package  for  use  by  train- 
ing officers  in  combating  arson-for- 
profit. 

Kntilled  "A  Model  Curriculum  and 
Trainer's  Guide  on  Ar.son-for-Profit  Kn- 
forcement  Programs,"  the  volume  is  be- 
ing pul  together  by  the  Battelle  Law  and 
Justice  Study  Center  of  Seattle  under  an 
LEAA  grant. 

"The  curriculum  is  being  designed  so 
that  officials,  with  no  special  expertise  in 
combating  arson-for-pront,  can  develop 
their  own  local  training  programs  when 
professional  training  courses  are  not 
available,"  a Battelle  spokesman  noted. 
"The  guide  also  will  enable  them  to  adapt 
arson-for-profit  programs  to  the 
specialized  needs  of  different  type.s  of  en- 
forcement units  and  personnel." 

The  do-il-your.self  manual  will  include  a 
roster  of  specialized  trainers  and 
resource  materials,  giving  special  em- 
phasis to  inexpensive  or  free  training 
aids.  Melliods  for  obtaining  such 
resources  will  be  discussed. 

Clifford  L.  Karchmer,  the  research 
scientist  who  is  heading  the  project, 
noted  that  the  curriculum  will  be  based 
largely  on  a 450-page  anti-arson  enforce- 
ment manual  developed  at  Battelle  and 
.scheduled  to  be  published  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  next  few  months. 

Many  of  the  topics  covered  in  the 
larger  manual  will  be  included  in  the  do- 
it-yourself  training  plan,  such  as  in- 
vestigative planning,  task  force  coopera- 
tion, investigalor-accountant-prosecutor 
n-lalions,  early  warning  systems,  and 
preparation  of  cases  for  prosecution. 

Study  finds  rape  myths  being 
shot  down  by  professionals 

Commonly  believed  myths  about  rape 
arc  beginning  to  evaporate  in  the  face  of 
solid  information  regarding  the  crime  as 
promulgated  by  public  education  pro- 
grams and  rape  crisis  centers. 

That  prognosis  was  made  last  month 
in  a new  study  by  Abt  Associates,  which 
found  that  more  rape  victims  are  coming 
forward  due  to  increased  public  aware- 
ness of  the  offense’s  nature  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  rape  medical  service  pro- 
grams. 

Based  on  a telephone  survey  of  31 
rape  crisis  centers  and  drawing  on 
previous  research,  the  study  noted  that 
between  1968  and  1977  rape  was  the 
fastest  growing  violent  crime  in  the 
United  States,  increasing  by  103  percent. 

As  the  number  of  rapes  shot  up  from 
31,000  to  63,020,  so  did  public  and 
private  response  to  the  crime.  “Until 
recently  the  crime  of  forcible  rape  and 
the  resulting  consequences  for  the  victim 
received  little  attention. “ the  report  said, 
noting  that  the  situation  has  changed 
in  the  last  decade  as  “rape  has  become  a 
focus  of  national  attention  and  concern.” 

“At  the  forefront  of  this  changing 
perspective  was  the  rape  crisis  center.” 
the  researchers  remarked.  “Generally 
staffed  by  volunteers  and  operating  with 
minimal  funding,  these  programs  pro- 
vided victim  services,  sought  to  improve 
criminal  justice  agency  procedures, 
offered  public  education,  and  lobbied  for 
the  reform  of  laws  relating  to  rape.” 

The  report  outlines  a number  of  other 
responses  to  rape  which  it  deemed 
effective,  including  “crisis  hotlines”  for 
rape  victims,  the  creation  of  rape  investi- 
gation squads  by  the  police,  and 


improved  prosecutorial  action  against  sex 
offenders. 

Funded  by  a $36,449  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  the  report 
is  entitled  “Rape:  Guidelines  for  a 
Cornnmnity  Response.”  Copies  are  avail- 
able for  $7.00  each  from  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
DC  20402.  The  stock  number  is  027- 
000-00886-1. 

ABA  guide  examines  Fed’s 
organized  crime  statutes 

The  American  Bar  Association  is 
helping  the  criminal  justice  community 
get  organized  in  its  fight  against  organized 
crime,  having  recently  published  a mono- 
graph on  the  nature  of  two  Federal  laws 
that  are  commonly  used  in  anti-mob  en- 
forcement. 

The  200-page  publication  examines 
both  the  1970  Racketeer  Influence  and 
Corrupt  Organization  (RICO)  Act  and  the 
Federal  mail  fraud  statute,  assessing  their 
values  as  effective  law  enforcement  tools, 
and  looking  at  how  the  two  statutes  are 
used  in  tandem. 

Considering  the  issue  from  the  view- 
point of  defenders,  the  monograph 
explores  whether  either  of  the  two  laws 
are  being  overused  or  abused  by  over- 
zealous  prosecutors.  It  discusses  recent 
case  law  and  Justice  Department  policies, 
suggesting  ways  defense  attorneys  can 
cope  with  certain  aspects  of  the  RICO 
and  mail  fraud  acts. 

Appendices  include  an  outline  of 
current  case  law  and  other  issues  in  RICO 
legislation,  a Justice  Department  explana- 
tion of  the  RICO  statute,  and  an  excerpt 
on  mail  fraud  from  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
Manual. 

Police  anti-racket  squads  may  find  the 
volume  useful  to  insure  that  their  cases 
comply  with  the  statutes.  Since  the  book 
discusses  defense  strategies,  prosecutors 
might  use  the  guide  to  anticipate  defense 
objections  to  their  procedures. 

Copies  of  the  monograph  can  be 
obtained  for  $14.00  prepaid  by  writing: 
Circulation  Department,  American  Bar 
Association.  1155  East  60th  Street, 
Chicago,  IL  60637.  The  price  includes 
shipping. 

Connolly  is  off  and  running 
as  acting  Yonkers  police  chief 

Charles  P.  Connolly,  a 22-year  veteran 
with  tl\e  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, is  on  the  verge  of  becoming  perma- 
nent police  commissioner  of  Yonkers, 
New  York. 

The  lawman  has  been  running  the 
Yonkers  f(>rce  as  acting  commissioner 
since  July  17,  when  Daniel  P.  Guido 
resigned  from  the  force  in  a pension 
dispute. 

Last  month,  the  Yonkers  City  Council 
voted  9-to-4  to  name  Connolly  permanent 
commissioner.  The  council's  vote  was 
later  applauded  by  Acting  City  Manager 
Eugene  Fox,  who  indicated  that  the  last 
step  in  the  confirmation  process  involves 
official  approval  from  the  State  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  in  Albany. 

Although  Connolly  declined  to  com- 
ment on  his  chances  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment. he  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  last  month  that  he  "would  prefer  to 
remain  in  Yonkers.”  He  pointed  to  his 
17-month  term  as  deputy  commissioner 
under  Guido,  noting  that  it  was  well 
spent. 

"1  was  able  to  spend  17  months  as 
number  two.  working  for  an  excellent 
police  administrator."  he  said.  “1  was 
able  to  learn  a lot  more  about  the  depart- 
ment under  less  stressful  conditions.  I 'm 
more  capable  now  of  making  the  deci- 


sions that  have  to  be  made  because  I had 
those  months  of  working  and  watching." 

In  announcing  Connolly's  appoint- 
ment as  acting  commissioner.  Fox 
described  the  executive  as  "a  rare  com- 
bination of  street  cop,  field  instructor 
and  police  scholar." 

"As  acting  police  commissioner. 
Charles  Connolly  will  continue  to  pursue 
and  implement  new  methods  to  improve 
the  police  force  and  protect  Yonkers 
citizens." 

Connolly  noted  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant innovation  he  is  pursuing  was  im- 
plemented during  Guido's  tenure.  "We 
developed  the  concept  of  making  the 


Acting  Commissioner  Connolly 
police  officer  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigator, giving  him  the  opportunity  to 
expand  his  role  on  the  street.  He  becomes 
involved  in  investigations  up  to  the  point 
that  he  can  handle  them  without 
diminishing  his  patrol  performance  or 
re.sponsibilities." 

Emphasizing  that  the  patrolman-as- 
investigator  concept  will  not  diminish 
the  role  of  Yonkers  detectives,  the  com- 
missioner stated  that  an  officer  will 


become  involved  in  crime  probes  only  to 
the  extent  that  his  or  her  abilities  allow. 

"When  a police  officer  responds  to  a 
crime,  he  will  be  able  to  concisely  develop 
some  leads  as  an  investigator,"  Connolly 
said-  "He  can  recognize  when  the  case 
has  to  be  referred  to  the  more 
sophisticated  Investigative  Service,  or 
he  can  pursue  it  under  the  guidance  of  his 
sergeant  within  the  limits  we  have." 

Training  is  the  key  component  of  the 
new  program,  and  Connolly  has  pulled 
out  all  the  stops  to  turn  his  patrol  force 
into  a competent  investigative  brigade. 
"We  have  reached  the  video  age."  he 
remarked.  "Through  the  use  of  ICAP  [In- 
tegrated Crime  Apprehension  Program) 
funding,  we  will  he  using  a tremendous 
amount  of  roll-call  training,  coupled  with 
videocassette  training. 

Connolly  is  attempting  to  turn  his 
patrol  officers  into  more  complete  profes- 
sionals by  transforming  the  average 
street  cop  into  what  he  calls  an  "all-crime 
prevention  specialist." 

"It's  a full-service  role  in  which  he  will 
be  better  able  to  serve  the  community," 
he  said.  "The  officer  responds  to  hopeful- 
ly apprehend  the  suspect,  thereby  mak- 
ing our  detective  service  much  more 
sophisticated  because  he  handles  a large 
part  of  their  previous  role.  Yet,  when  he  is 
finished  with  that  role,  he  is  able  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  citizen  so  that 
they  will  not  be  victimized  again." 

Connolly  is  also  upgrading  his  In- 
vestigative Service  with  a case  manage- 
ment program  that  indicates  which 
specific  crimes  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  being  solved.  He  has  coupled  the 
project  to  a system  under  which  he  and 
other  Yonkers  police  executives  can  bet- 
ter stay  on  top  of  the  action. 

"It’s  based  on  the  criminal  manage- 
ment concepts  that  have  come  out  in 
many  of  the  more  modern  departments," 
he  commented.  "W'e  use  guidelines  to 
determine  which  cases  are  worth  pursu- 
ing and  how  to  provide  accountability  to 
the  individual  investigator.  It's  a man- 
aged method  for  auditing  their  perfor- 
mance by  the  superiors." 
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Happy  birthday  to  UCR: 


Crime  data  service  celebrates  its  50th  in  uncertainty 

The  FBI's  Uniform  Crim<»  . . ..  ^ 


The  FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reporting 
(UCR)  Section  celebrated  its  50th  an- 
niversary recently  by  wondering  where 
its  future  home  is  going  to  be.  The  fledgl- 
ing Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  was 
chartered  to  handle  all  national  crime 
data  functions  at  its  inception  two  years 
ago.  but  as  of  now.  FBI  and  BJS  officials 
are  still  in  the  talking  stages  concerning 
the  planned  takeover. 

In  an  intrerview  with  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  earlier  this  month.  UCR  sec- 
tion chief  Paul  A.  Zolbe  noted  that  no 
funds  have  been  earmarked  to  transfer 
the  data  function  between  the  two 
Justice  Department  branches.  "We  have 
a dialogue  going  on  with  the  BJS,  " he 
said.  “They  have  many,  many  other  irons 
in  the  fire.  I think  (the  transfer]  will  be  a 
phased-type  thing  that  will  take  a period 
of  time.” 

One  of  the  irons  that  BJS  has  cooking 
involves  a grant  to  the  Police  Executive 
Research  Forum  under  which  PERF  will 
develop  and  test  a statistical  system  that 
is  intended  to  be  more  sophisticated  than 
the  UCR, 

At  first  glimpse,  the  PERF  effort  ap- 
pears to  be  an  attempt  to  usurp  the 


UCR's  position  as  the  nation's  top  crime 
data  source.  But  Zolbe  declared  that  that 
is  not  the  case,  noting  that  he,  in  fact,  is 
on  an  advisory  panel  to  the  study. 

"It's  not  a reporting  system:  it's  a 
classification  system,”  "It's  not  going  to 
supplant  UCR  per  se  in  its  national 
perspective,  but  it  could  very  well  be  con- 
tributory to  management  at  the  local 
level  for  the  decision-making  process 
because  it  refines  UCR-type  information 
into  subcategories.'' 

A PERF  announcement  noted  that  the 
heart  of  the  new  reporting  is  a detailed 
description  of  all  types  of  criminal  in- 
cidents and  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing them. 

"Instead  of  reporting  changes  in  a 
small  number  of  selected  crimes  in  a city, 
the  forum's  new  system  will  report  on  all 
crime  in  terms  of  harm  to  victims,”  pro- 
ject director  Greg  Thomas  explained, 
adding  that  the  PERF  data  will  relate  to 
injury,  intimidation  and  property  loss. 

Asked  if  the  proposed  data  technique 
might  be  too  complex  since  it  delves  into 
the  peripheral  aspects  of  each  crime. 
Zolbe  responded  that  "it  may  very  well 
be  at  this  time.”  But  he  added  that 


As  eight  groups  vie  for  a contract. . , 


testing  of  the  system,  which  is  scheduled 
to  begin  next  month,  may  prove  it  effec- 
tive. 

"You  have  to  go  out  and  give  it  a shot, 
and  that’s  what  they’re  doing.”  he  said. 
"They're  doing  it  in  such  a way  that  it 
will  not  violate  the  statistical  series  of 
UCR  because,  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, UCR  is  being  utilized  as  a spring- 
board for  this  more  complete  treatment. ' ‘ 

Pointing  to  the  value  of  the  proposed 
technique.  Zolbe  noted  that  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  might  be  able  to  use 
the  new  system  to  zero  in  on  data  that  are 
of  particular  interest  in  their  jurisdic- 
tions. but  not  applicable  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

"For  example,  in  some  of  our  northern 
cities,  they’re  very  sensitive  to  the 
snowmobile  problem,  as  a sub- 
breakdown of  larceny-theft,"  he  ob- 
served. "Well,  the  folks  down  in  Miami 
aren't  really  concerned  with  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  could  go  on  and  draw  ex- 
amples such  as  that  in  a lot  of  areas.  ” 

The  PERF  announcement  pointed  out 
that  the  prototype  technique  will  also 
give  police  managers  more  insight  into 
the  types  of  problems  they  face,  allowing 


Blacks  vote  ‘no’  on  Chicago  unionization 


Election  Day  came  early  this  year  for 
Chicago’s  12,500  police  officers,  who  are 
voting  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  represented  by  a single  police 
union  in  future  contract  negotiations 
with  the  city. 

In  the  first  round  of  the  unpreceden- 
ted elections,  which  was  conducted  on 
October  16,  patrollers  picked  from  a 
laundry  list  of  eight  police  associations 
that  shared  the  ballot  with  a checkoff 
box  marked  “no,"  for  officers  who  want 
no  one  organization  to  represent  them  at 
the  bargaining  table. 

The  “no”  box  may  prove  to  be  the  big 
winner  in  the  preliminary  balloting,  since 
the  hierarchy  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment and  the  city’s  two  black  police 
groups  are  actively  campaigning  to  keep 
police  unionization  out  of  the  metropolis. 
Speaking  for  the  Afro-American  Police 


quick  to  threaten  to  walk  out  as  a bar- 
gaining tactic,  in  spite  of  no-strike  clauses 
in  their  contracts. 

“We’ve  watched  police  unions  across 
the  country  using  their  power  to  literally 
hold  the  public  for  ransom  at  contract 
negotiation  time.”  Saffold  said.  “There’s 
been  an  upsurge  of  pressures  placed  on 
the  public  by  police  unions  that  we  think 
violates  the  very  code  of  of  ethics  of  serv- 
ing and  protecting  the  general  public. 
It's  avery  critical  issue  in  terms  of  citizen 
needs,  and  it's  imperative  that  that  kind 
of  activity  not  be  allowed  to  exist 
wherever  possible.” 

Visions  of  placard-carrying  officers 
might  also  be  dancing  in  the  head  of 
Chicago  Police  Superintendent  Richard 
Brzeczek,  who  has  mounted  his  own 


campaign  in  favor  of  the  “no”  box  in 
the  unionization  elections. 

While  Mayor  Jane  Byrne  has  pledged 
her  support  of  collective  bargaining  for 
police  and  all  other  city  workers. 
Brzeczek  is  apparently  following  a diver- 
gent course,  last  month  ordering  his  dis- 
trict commanders  to  lobby  against  the 
police  organizations. 

The  eight  groups  that  are  shooting  to 
become  the  big  union  gun  in  Chicago 
have  been  doing  some  lobbying  of  their 
own.  Each  of  the  organizations  has  been 
allowed  to  make  10-minute  sales  pitches 
at  precinct  roll  calls  during  the  past  few 
weeks. 

Some  of  the  union  o^anizers  appa- 
rently have  more  clout  than  others.  The 
Continued  on  Page  11 


Special  Agent  Paul  A.  Zolbe 

them  to  develop  different  strategies  for 
different  types  of  crimes. 

"Instead  of  focusing  on  broad 
categories  of  crimes  like  'robbery'  which 
are  too  complex  for  a single  approach.” 
the  announcement  stated,  "police 
managers  will  he  able  to  examine  and 
plan  strategies  for  more  specific  crime 
problems  like  ‘day-time  robberies  of  the 
elderly  in  a particular  neighborhood.'  ” 

The  initial  18-month  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram will  test  the  system  in  police 
departments  in  Colorado  Springs,  Peoria 
and  New  Orleans.  A "seriousness  scor- 
ing ’ method  will  be  employed  in  which 
individual  victimizations  will  be 
weighted  according  to  the  amount  of 
harm  suffered  by  the  victim. 

"There  is  a very  real  difference  be- 
tween one  school  boy  taking  another’s 
lunch  money  by  threat  and  an  armed  rob- 
bery that  involves  serious  injury  and 
high  dollar  loss,"  a PERF  spokesman 
said.  "Both  are  robberies  and  are  counted 
equally  in  the  current  reporting  system, 
but  the  armed  robbery  is  far  more 
serious." 

Zolbe  suggested  that  the  new  tech- 
nique could  not  work  in  a national 
classification  system.  "'I’he  volume  (of 
Continued  on  Page  5 


League  which  has  the  hachin,  of  he  ^hat  bums,  wGighs  thousancls  of  tons,  and  brings 


black  police  group  Guardians  Inc.  on  this 
issue,  AAPL  president  Howard  Saffold 
told  Law  Enforcement  News  that  the 
Chicago  elections  could  have  national 
repercussions. 

“We  think  Chicago  has  an  opportunity 
not  to  allow  unionization  to  put  our  city 
in  the  same  kind  of  bind  that  several 
cities  have  found  themselves  in,  specifi- 
cally New  York  and  Detroit,”  he  said. 
“We  believe  that  because  we’re  the  num- 
ber-two city,  we  can  actually  sit  down 
and  fashion  a method  to  represent  police 
officer  fairly  — all  police  officers,  black, 
white  and  female  — and  still  maintain  a 
certain  level  of  morality  in  terms  of  what 
ends  we’ll  go  to  to  avoid  choking  the  life 
out  of  the  taxpayers.” 

Saffold  noted  that  the  AAPL  is  one  of 
the  65  chapters  of  the  National  Black 
Police  Association,  which  has  been  moni- 
toring police  union  action  on  minority 
hiring  and  promotion  policies.  “The 
unions  have  been  totally  opposed  to  dis- 
crimination lawsuits  that  are  being  filed 
by  black  and  other  minority  officers,” 
he  remarked.  "They  have  historically 
been  the  main  obstacle  to  affirmative 
action  programs.” 

But  the  AAPL  president  added  that 
unionization  issue  cuts  across  racial  lines, 
asserting  that  the  unions  have  been  too 


grief  to  local  enforcers?  It’s  a new  marijuana  wave 


America  may  soon  be  up  to  it  neck 
in  avalanche  of  ready-to-smoke  mari- 
juana brought  on  by  a cutback  in  the 
Coast  Guard’s  anti-smuggling  program, 
the  growth  of  a marijuana  moonshining 
industry  in  the  South,  and  the  con- 
tinued production  of  powerful,  seed- 
less sinsemilla  by  California  growers. 

Only  in  California  do  law  enforcement 
authorities  seem  to  be  making  any  head- 
way against  the  impending  potfall.  But 
even  in  that  state,  there  are  indications 
that  high-level  marijuana  production  is 
there  to  stay,  with  growers  becoming  so 
sophisticated  that  they  are  hiring  private 
detectives  to  guard  their  fields  and 
selling  “marijuana  futures”  to  big-time 
buyers. 

The  California  pot  lands,  which  are 
said  to  produce  the  most  potent  variety 
of  the  weed,  have  become  a two-front 
battleground,  as  law  enforcers  swoop 
from  the  .sky  to  direct  raids  on  the  crops 
and  the  growers  fight  plant  poachers  in  a 
ground  war. 

Describing  the  illegal  growers  collec- 
tively as  “an  armed  camp,”  Steve  Helsley, 
chief  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Narco- 


tics Enforcement,  noted  that  the  pot  pro- 
ducers sometimes  resort  to  blocking 
public  roads  to  protect  their  crops. 

“People  are  shooting  each  other, 
holding  each  other  up,”  he  told  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle.  “A  guy  in  Nevada 
County  said.  Tve  got  nothing  against 
people  growing  weed,  but  I’m  getting  sick 
of  getting  stopped  by  longhairs  with  guns 
who  are  guarding  their  crops.” 

In  Sonoma  County,  a private  investi- 
gator known  as  Big  Jim  said  he  enjoys 
protecting  the  marijuana  fields  of  growers 
there  "because  they  always  pay  CIF: 
cash  in  fist." 

Commenting  on  the  enforcement  side 
of  the  scene,  Big  Jim  pointed  out  that  the 
county  sheriffs  department  is  flying 
Angel  II,  a light  observation  helicopter 
similar  to  those  used  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  “I  hate  to  say  this,”  he  remarked, 
“but  I wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  someday 
some  maniac  with  a rifle  digs  in  on  a 
ridgeline  and  when  a helicopter  flies 
by.  . .bam!” 

Sonoma  County  District  Attorney 
Gene  Tunney  compared  the  illegal 
growers  to  moonshiners  during  prohi- 


bition, noting  that  they  are  turning  the 
peaceful  countryside  into  a 1980  version 
of  “Appalachia  in  the  1930’s.” 

The  war  may  soon  escalate  in  Mendo- 
cino County,  where  Federal,  state  and 
local  officials  have  been  operating  a Sin- 
semilla Task  Force  for  the  last  two  years. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  cooperative 
effort  was  noted  by  District  Attorney  Joe 
Allen,  who  said  that  last  year  the  odds 
against  being  arrested  for  growing  mari- 
juana commercially  were  9-to-l,  but  that 
“this  year,  they’re  better  than  50-50  that 
well  get  you.” 

Allen  is  not  ail  that  pleased  with  the 
statistics,  however,  in  regard  to  his  role 
as  a prosecutor.  He  observed  that  “every 
single  marijuana  case  goes  all  the  way,” 
costing  taxpayers  an  average  of  $20,000 
per  pot  pop. 

“We  are  fighting  a war  that  cannot 
ultimately  be  won,”  he  stated.  “It  re- 
quires an  enormous  amount  of  money 
and  prosecution  energy,  and  I personally 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  it.” 

Offering  a solution.  Allen  said  the 
adult  consumer  of  marijuana  should  be 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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Drop  of  funding  hits  criminal  justice  with  a thud 


Continued  from  Page  1 
good  news  to  the  Police  Foundation’s 
president,  who  noted  that  most  of  his 
group's  outside  funding  is  derived  from 
the  institute.  Murphy  added  that  the  end 
of  LEAA  will  have  a “negative”  effect 
on  the  foundation’s  work,  “but  it  won't 
be  as  dear  as  it  will  be  to  many  other 
organizations.  ” 

Karchmer  suggested  that  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  created  and  still 
backs  Murphy’s  group,  might  be  willing 
to  funnel  more  money  into  the  criminal 
justice  system,  but  the  Police  Foundation 
president  expressed  doubts  about 
whether  such  an  action  would  be  feasible. 

“I  don’t  know  what  the  plans  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  are,  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  fund  the  projects  in  other 
criminal  justice  areas,”  Murphy  said. 
“What  they’ve  had  available  in  recent 
years  is  a little  less  than  what  it  was  at 
the  time  LEAA  was  started  and  when  the 
Police  Foundation  began.  1 honestly 
don’t  know  if  there’s  any  possibility  of 
that.” 

The  Battelle  researcher  had  other  ideas 
on  how  to  fill  the  funding  vacuum 
created  by  the  evaporation  of  LEAA 
dollars.  “It  depends  upon  each  program,” 
he  commented.  “In  arson,  the  Fire 
Administration  is  doing  some  things,  but 
they  don’t  have  anywhere  near  the 
money  LEAA  had.  1 understand  that 
some  of  the  organized  crime  programs 
might  be  moved  to  DEA.  it  just  depends 
on  the  type  of  program.” 

Murphy  said  the  termination  of  LEAA 
would  not  create  a funding  “vacuum” 
per  se  but  might  cause  the  former 
recipients  of  block  grant  money  to  “have 
a slightly  different  agenda." 

“Some  of  the  people  at  the  local  level 
of  government  might  have  had  a different 
agenda  all  along  than  they  were  able  to 


get  state  funds  for,”  he  said.  “Some  of 
them  might  want  more  funding  for  pro- 
ductivity studies  or  for  dealing  with 
policy  issues  like  deadly  force,  affirmative 
action.” 

Asked  who  would  fund  such  projects, 
the  foundation  head  replied:  “A  lot  of 
local  government  officials,  as  the  result 
of  the  fiscal  squeeze,  are  asking  questions 
about  police  productivity  for  one  thing. 
You  may  see  some  shifting  in  their  own 
funding.  There  may  be  more  of  a willing- 
ness to  spend  money  on  research,  out  of 
their  own  budgets,  which  they  did  not  do 
previously  because  they  tended  to  rely  on 
LEAA.” 

Planning  group  director  Cunniff  agreed 
that  the  tab  for  many  local  planning 
functions  would  be  picked  up  by  cities 
and  counties.  “At  the  state  level,”  he 
added,  “some  governors  are  talking  about 
Institutionalizing  their  criminal  justice 
planning  mechanisms.  But  I haven’t  seen 
any  hard  cash  yet.” 

Commenting  on  how  the  results  of  the 
Presidential  elections  might  turn  Federal 
funding  around,  Cunniff  said  that  “the 
probabilities  are  a little  different”  in  the 
cases  of  the  two  major  candidates. 

“Carter  is  pretty  well  locked  into  gett- 
ing rid  of  the  agency,”  he  pointed  out. 
“Reagan,  if  he  does  bring  something 
back,  he  may  want  to  institute  something 
with  his  own  thinking  behind  it.  But  to 
resurrect  something  takes  two  years  just 
to  get  the  legislation  passed.” 

Cunniff  asserted  that  the  criminal 
justice  community  is  taking  a somewhat 
"myopic”  view  of  the  Federal  assistance 
picture,  noting  that  there  has  been  a 
general  “delination  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  government”  in  providing 
support  to  local  agencies  in  the  areas 
of  joint  jurisdiction  cases,  robberies. 


interstate  auto  thefts,  and  immigration. 

Noting  that  the  Justice  Department’s 
stepped-up  interest  in  cracking  down  on 
white-collar  crime  might  have  something 
to  do  witht  he  gap,  Cunniff  said:  *Tm 
not  necessarily  opposed  to  that  philoso- 
phy , but  to  go  cold  turkey  on  local 
government  puts  a hell  of  an  economic 
burden  on  state  and  local  operations, 
apparently  without  the  benefit  of  con- 
pensation.” 

The  planning  group  head  complained 
that  the  Federal  government  has  yet  to 
define  how  it  wants  to  interact  with  state 
and  local  criminal  justice  functions.  “Is 
it  saying  no  role  or  some  role?”  he  de- 
manded. “It  it’s  some  role,  what  the  hell 
is  it?  Because  what  we  have  had  up  until 
now  is  a series  of  decisions  coming  out 
and  I’m  groping  to  find  out  what  the 
policy  is  that  rationalizes  these  decisions. 
It’s  not  there  as  far  as  I can  see.” 


OJARS’  Acting  Director  Robert  F. 
Diegelman  sees  his  dissolving  agency’s 
policy  as  “a  major  new  action  for  the 
government.” 

“The  situation  involves  si^ificant 
responsibility  and  challenge,  and  the 
proper  stewardship  of  these  [pipeline] 
funds  underscores  all  of  OJARS’  efforts,” 
he  proclaimed.  “Each  of  the  remaining 
grants  and  contracts  will  be  monitored  to 
assure  full  compliance  with  Federal  law 
and  regulations  and  to  guard  against 
fraud  and  abuse.” 

LEAA  has  provided  state  and  local 
governments  with  $7.7  billion  since  its 
inception  in  1968.  Acting  administrator 
Broome  counted  down  the  agency’s  last 
pulse  beats  in  a timetable  specifying  how 
the  remaining  funds  will  be  spent:  “Fiscal 
1978  money  must  be  expended  by 
December  31,  1981,  and  fiscal  1980 
money  by  December  31, 1982.” 


Put  more  bulk  in  your  diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are  still  available  to 
criminal  justice  groups. 

You  can  have  an  influence  on  the  reading  diet  of  your  police 
organization,  educational  gathering  or  training  seminar  by  pro- 
viding participants  with  free  copies  of  LEN. 

To  obtain  complimentary  copies  for  your  next  meeting,  con- 
tact us  within  a month  of  the  event,  stating  the  number  of 
papers  you  require. 

Requests  should  be  addressed  to:  Gerry  Paulino,  Law  Enforce- 
ment News,  444  West  56th  St.,  New  York  City,  NY  10019. 

Let  LEN  keep  your  group  informed. 


Wasserman  heads  Police  Foundation  exec  course 


The  Police  Foundation  filled  the  top 
spot  in  its  executive  training  division 
earlier  this  month,  appointing  Robert 
Wasserman,  a veteran  police  management 
and  training  specialist,  to  head  the  Police 
Elxecutive  Institute. 

For  the  past  two  years,  Wasserman  has 
worked  as  a consultant  to  such  agencies 
as  the  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture's  In- 
spector General's  Office,  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Transportation  Authority,  and 
the  Rochester,  New  York.  Police  Depart- 
ment. He  served  as  director  of  training 
and  education  for  the  Boston  Police 
Department  from  1973  to  1976  and  was 
operations  assistant  to  the  Boston  police 
commissioner  for  two  years  after  that. 

“1  am  delighted  that  Bob  Wasserman 
has  agreed  to  take  over  the  Police  Execu- 
tive Institute,”  said  Patrick  V.  Murphy, 
the  foundation’s  president.  “His  distin- 
guished and  varied  career  in  police  train- 


ing, management  and  research  will  assure 
the  continued  quality  of  executive 
training  which  [former  director]  Pat 
Gallagher  brought  to  the  institute." 

Judicature  group  names 
Ryan  as  research  head 

John  Paul  Ryan  took  over  as  research 
director  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society  in  Chicago  earlier  this  month, 
working  to  coordinate  a staff  of  attorneys 
and  social  scientists  that  conducts  empiri- 
cal research  on  courts  and  the  legal  pro- 
cess. 

The  holder  of  an  A.B.  from  UCLA  and 
a Ph.D.  in  political  science  from  North- 
western University,  Ryan  has  been  AJS’s 
senior  research  associate  since  1975.  di- 
recting such  efforts  as  a $357,000  court- 
delay  reduction  program  and  a $194,000 
study  to  identify  and  measure  judicial 
performance. 


Fuel  saving  is  a goal  of  Smith  at  UNF 


Police  training  specialist  Robert  L. 
Smith  joined  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  North  Florida’s  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management  last  month  to  help 
set  up  a fuel-conservation  driving  pro- 
gram there. 

A 10-year  veteran  of  the  Maryland 
State  Police.  Smith's  instructional  back- 
ground includes  the  development  and  pre- 


sentation of  training  courses  in  speed 
detection  devices,  precision  driving  and 
ftiel-efficienl  driving. 

As  part  of  his  new  job,  the  Adrian  Col- 
lege graduate  will  become  involved  in  the 
institute’s  radar  instructor  programs, 
training  Southern  police  trainers  on  how 
to  properly  guide  rookies  through  the 
blips  and  beeps  of  radar  operation. 
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Chylak  drives  Traffic  Institute’s  primary  unit 


The  main  component  of  Northwestern 
Univeisity’s  Traffic  Institute,  the  Traffic 
Police  Adminstration  Training  Program 
(TPATP),  is  being  steered  by  Paul  J. 
Chylak.  a 27-year  veteran  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Police. 

Chylak.  who  became  supervisor  of 
TPATP  this  summer,  had  most  recently 
served  as  a major  in  charge  of  the  state 
patrol’s  Fire  Marshal  Division.  A 
recognized  training  specialist,  he  deve- 

ATF’s  Higgings  cited  as 
^outstanding’  executive 

President  Carter  last  month  sent  a 
“job-well-done”  directive  to  Stephen 
Higgins,  deputy  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms,  pre- 
senting the  adminstrator  with  the  Presi- 
tial  “meritorious  executive  award.” 

The  citation  noted  Higgins’  seven  years 
of  “outstanding  effort”  in  the  areas  of 
policy  development,  international  trade 
and  equal  opportunity  employment. 
Treasury  Secretary  G.  William  Miller 
echoed  the  sentiments,  prasing  the  law- 
man for  his  “continued  high  quality  of 
professional  and  personal  accomplish- 
ment." 

A native  of  Kansas,  Higgins  joined 
ATF  in  1961.  He  became  assistant  direct- 
tor  for  regulatory  enforcement  in  1975 
and  was  selected  as  deputy  director  in 
1979. 


loped  and  administered  a wide  range  of 
courses  for  state  and  municipal  police 
and  correctional  personnel  during  his 
career  in  Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky  lieutenant  to 
direct  prevention  effort 

The  University  of  Louisville’s  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute  has  gone 
to  the  front  lines  of  policing  to  acquire 
a new  acting  director,  selecting  Lieuten- 
ant Norman  Q.  Bryant  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Police  to  run  its  anticrime  effort. 

Bryant  is  taking  a year’s  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  his  job  as  director  of  the 
Kentucky  Office  of  Crime  Prevention  to 
join  the  institute,  which  is  operated  by 
the  university’s  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. The  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity graduate  was  formerly  assistant 
commander  of  the  state  police’s  Planning 
and  Research  Division. 

“Lieutenant  Bryant  brings  an  out- 
standing background  to  the  job  of  di- 
recting the  institute.”  said  John  C. 
Klotter,  dean  of  the  School  of  Justice 
Administration.  “1  know  Norman  will  be 
a fine  asset  to  the  university  in  upholding 
NCPI’s  high  standards.” 

Toot  your  own  horn! 

Have  a professional  accomplishment 
that  you’re  proud  of?  Don't  be 
bashful.  Send  your  entry  to  People  & 
Places  in  care  of  this  newspaoer. 
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By  AVERY  ELIOKIN 

‘Oyes!  Oyez!  Oyez! 
All  persons  having 
business  before  the 
Honorable,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the 
United  States,  are 
admonis/ietf  to  draw 
near  and  give  their 
attention,  for  the 
Court  is  now  sitting. 
God  save  the  United  States  and  this 
Honorable  Court.  ” 

With  these  words,  uttered  at  10  A. M. 
on  October  6,  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  the  crier  of  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  the  entrance  of  the  Justices 
and  the  start  of  the  1980-81  term. 

After  tending  to  administrative 
details  the  Court  directed  its  atten- 
tion to  hearing  oral  arguments  of  cases 
which  have  been  granted  full  plenary 
review.  Among  those  cases  with  which 
the  Court  grappled  in  the  two-week  oral 
argument  session  which  ended  on 
October  17  were  three  cases  which  are  of 
significance  to  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. 

The  issues  forming  the  basis  for  those 
cases,  as  well  as  a related  full-text  plenary 
decision  from  last  term  follow. 

Prisoners’  Rights 

Earlier  this  month  the  Justices  con- 
sidered the  notion  of  further  limiting  the 
methods  in  which  a convicted  state  pri- 
soner may  seek  judicial  relief  for  an 
alleged  constitutional  violation  of  his  or 
her  rights. 

Specifically  under  attack  is  the  use  of 
Title  42  U.S.C.  1 1983,  which  has  become 
a principal  method  by  which  prisoners 
have  aired  their  grievances  in  the  Federal 
courts.  According  to  Paul  Nejelski,  the 
staff  director  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation’s Action  Commission  to  Reduce 
Court  Costs  and  Delay,  in  1966  only  218 
prisoners  filed  petitions  under  the  statute. 
The  1978  figure  for  petitions  filed  by 


prisoners  under  §1983  stood  at  9.730, 
which  Nejelski  described  as  “one  of  the 
largest  single  categories  of  cases  filed  in 
the  Federal  courts  and  representing  16 
percent  of  the  total  civil  caseload.” 

The  present  case  had  its  origin  in  the 
alleged  warrantless  entry  into  the  pri- 
soners home  by  St.  Louis  city  police 
officers.  Attorneys  for  the  Qty  of  St. 
Louis  argued  before  the  Court  that  since 
the  prisoner’s  allegations  against  the 
police  officers’  conduct  were  rejected  at 
his  state  trial,  the  doctrine  of  collateral 
estoppel  barred  further  review  in  Federal 
court. 

In  essence,  the  collateral  estoppel 
doctrine  provides  that  “when  as  issue  of 
ultimate  fact  has  been  determined  by  a 
valid  judgment,  that  issue  cannot  be 
again  litigated  between  the  same  parties 
in  future  litigation.  City  of  St.  Joseph  v. 
Johnson,  Mo.  App.,  539  S.W.  2d  784 
785.” 

Prior  to  the  scheduling  of  this  case  for 
oral  argument  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Eighth  Circuit  had  an  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  collateral  estoppel  conten- 
tion. In  rejecting  the  argument  which  the 
St.  Louis  attorneys  have  now  presented 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  the  appellate  court 
noted  that  the  Federal  courts  have  a 
“special  role.  . .in  protecting  civil  rights.” 

The  underlying  premise  of  the  St. 
Louis  attorneys’  argument  was  that  Title 
42  U.S.C.  §1983  was  designed  to  cover  a 
situation  where  the  state  courts  for  some 
reason  did  not  provide  “a  full  and  fair 
opportunity  to  litigate  claims  involving 
Federally-guaranteed  rights.” 

Rejecting  that  theory  as  the  basis  for 
s 1983,  the  prisoner  in  this  case  argued 
that  Congress  intended  the  statute  to 
allow  the  Federal  courts  to  supplement 
the  state  courts  in  protecting  basic 
Federal  right  against  abuses  by  state 
authorities.  (Allen  v.  McCurry,  No. 
79-935,  scheduled  for  oral  argument  be- 
tween October  6 and  October  17.  1980.) 


UCR  improves  its  statistics 
despite  impending  BJS  take  over 
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figures]  alone  precludes  centralized  ag- 
gregation at  that  level,  plus  the  fact  that 
a substantial  number  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  yet  to  be  able  to 
sophisticate  to  the  degree  that  medium 
and  larger  size  agencies  have.  The 
available  resources  are  not  there  for  them 
to  get  into  it.” 

While  it  is  clear  that  the  BJS- 
sponsored  data  system  will  not  take  the 
place  of  the  UCR.  it  remains  to  be  seen 
when  a date  will  be  set  for  the  transfer  of 
the  UCR  to  BJS’s  purview. 

"The  FBI  has  taken  somewhat  of  a 
parental  position  on  this.”  Zolbe  said  of 
the  matter.  "We  want  to  see  it  done  in  the 
most  professional  manner  possible  so 
that  there  is  no  interruption  in  the 
statistical  series,  and  secondly,  that  it 
has  the  support  and  confidence  of  law  en- 
forcement. That’s  what  BJS  has  to  do. 
They  have  to  gain  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  law  enforcement.” 

The  special  agent  cited  an  lACP  pro- 
nouncement on  the  issue,  noting  that  the 
chiefs’  group  wants  the  UCR  to  remain 
with  the  FBI  until  the  new  statistics 
bureau  proves  its  worth  as  a national  en- 
tity. 

"They  suggested  that  BJS.  rather  than 
taking  over  UCR.  should  look  to  the 


dearth  of  information  that  exists  at  the 
Federal  level  in  criminal  justice 
statistics,”  Zolbe  remarked.  "It’s  now  a 
fragmented  type  of  system  where  the 
FBI  says  it  did  this,  the  DEA  says  they 
did  that,  the  Secret  Service  says  they  did 
the  other  thing.  Nobody  has  aggregated 
the  data  into  one  centralized  form.  ” 

But  Zolbe  is  sure  that  the  UCR  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  effective  device  for 
compiling  the  nation’s  crime  data  as 
reported  by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. He  expressed  certainty  that  BJS 
will  not  attempt  to  formulate  a new 
system  rather  than  overseeing  the  exist- 
ing data  network. 

“The  UCR  is  in  place  and  if  it  does  not 
have  credibility  from  an  intellectual 
standpoint,  it  certainly  has  credibility 
from  time  served.  The  information  col- 
lected has  improved  over  the  years,"  he 
said.  “What  are  you  going  to  replace  it 
with?  Murders  are  murders;  rapes  are 
rapes.  These  are  the  things  that  tend  to 
catch  the  imagination  of  people  con- 
cerned about  crime.  I don't  see  some  kind 
of  a parallel  system  being  developed  at 
all.” 

Why  not  pass  this  issue  of  LEN 
along  to  a friend? 


Transfer  of  Prisoners 

In  another  case  involving  prisoners’ 
rights  that  is  scheduled  for  oral  argument 
before  the  Court,  the  Justices  were  asked 
to  decide  what  minimal  due  process  re- 
quirements are  required  under  two  pos- 
sibly conflicting  statutes  regarding  the  in- 
terstate transfer  of  prisoners. 

The  statutes  involved  are  the  Inter- 
state Agreement  on  Detainers  and  the 
Uniform  Criminal  Extradition  Act.  Under 
the  Uniform  Criminal  Extradition  Act, 
procedural  protections  including  a pre- 
transfer  hearing  are  provided  for.  Until 
the  present  case,  the  Interstate  Agree- 
ment on  Detainers  has  only  provided  that 
the  prisoner  has  the  right  to  petition  the 
governor  of  the  sending  state  to  block 
the  removal  of  the  prisoner  to  the  re- 
questing state. 

Last  year,  as  the  present  case  was 
working  its  way  through  the  appellate 
process,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Third  Circuit  determined  that  the  Agree- 
ment incorporated,  in  certain  cases,  the 
procedural  protections  set  forth  in  the 
Act.  The  appellate  court  held  that  when  a 
prisoner  was  transferred  under  Article  IV 
of  the  Detainers  Agreement  prisoner  was 
entitled  to  procedural  protections 
including  the  pre-transfer  hearing. 

The  state  contended  that  the  Agree- 
ment was  not  intended  to  incorporate  the 
protections  outlined  in  the  Extradition 
Act,  but  rather  it  was  designed  to  facili- 
tate and  simplify  the  procedure  by  which 
the  demanding  state  obtained  custody  of 
the  prisoner. 

Relying  on  the  legislative  history  of 
the  Detainers  Agreement,  the  prisoner  in 


this  case  argued  that  the  two  statutes 
should  be  construed  together  so  as  not 
“to  deprive  any  person  of  any  right. . .to 
contest  the  legality  of  his  delivery.”  The 
prisoner  also  contended  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Agreement  “was  to  bene- 
fit prisoners."  (Culyer  v.  Adums.  No. 
78-1841,  srheduled  for  oral  argument  be- 
tween October  6th  and  October  17, 1980.) 

Capital  Punishment 

Tlie  Texas  capital  punishment  system 
continues  to  be  a fertile  breeding  ground 
for  cases  that  capture  the  interest  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  During  this 
past  oral  argument  session  the  Court  con- 
sidered whether  the  Miranda-type  rights 
should  be  applied  to  psychiatric  exami- 
nations of  defendants  who  face  the  death 
penalty. 

Under  the  Texas  system  a person 
charged  with  a capital  offense  receives  a 
bifurcated,  or  two-step,  trial!  If  the  defen- 
dant Is  found  guilty  of  the  charged 
offense  the  jury  conducts  a separate  in- 
quiry to  determine  the  punishment,  bi 
deciding  whether  to  impose  a death 
sentence  the  jury  must  consider  the 
defendant's  intent  to  commit  the  crime, 
the  probability  that  he  will  continue 
to  be  a threat  to  society,  and  the  degree 
of  provocation,  if  any.  If  the  jury  answers 
all  three  questions  affirmatively  the  court 
must  impose  the  death  penalty.  1 f any  of 
the  questions  are  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, a life  sentence  Is  imposed. 

Crucial  to  any  informed  jury  deci- 
sion in  respect  to  the  three  questions  is 
the  evidence  that  has  been  received  by 
Continued  on  Page  6 
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Cairo  drug  bosses  provide  kids 
with  after-school  work;  study  of 
British  executions  finds  capital 
punishment  may  be  a deterrent 


Students  join  the  hash 
lines  in  holy  marketplace 

An  unknown  number  of  Cairo  sludenls 
art'  enjoying  after-school  employment  in 
that  job-p<Kir  city,  as  part  of  a hiring  pro- 
gram that  does  not  enjoy  sponsorship  of 
the  K/gyplian  government:  the  students 
are  using  their  spare  time  to  peddle  illicit 
hashish. 

According  to  a recent  report  by  the 
New  York  Times,  the  youths  pursue  their 
parl-time  careers  in  one  of  the  poorest 
sections  of  the  city,  behind  the  great  A1 
A/.har  mosque,  becoming  on  integral  part 
of  a flourishing  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
marketplace. 

Known  as  the  Batanniya,  the  market 
has  become  (he  stomping  ground  for 
both  new  and  veteran  merchants  who 
deal  openly  in  hashish  and  opium, 
weighing  (he  merchandise  on  botance 
scales  and  sampling  its  quality  in  their 
bubbling  water  pipes. 

Njimed  after  a school  of  thought  in 
l.sliim  that  derived  secret  meanings  from 
religious  texts,  the  Batanniya  used  to  be 
the  purview  of  religious  scholars  and 
mystics  who  frequented  the  university 
and  mos(iue  complex  of  A1  Azhar.  Hut 
the  <li.slricl  was  hit  l)y  urban  decay,  and 
the  holy  men  were  replaced  by  the 
mu  ’alltmiin.  drug  dealers  who  reportedly 
enjoy  (he  protection  afforded  by  the 
urea's  winding  alleys  and  cul-de-sacs. 

'I'he  powerful  drug  bo.ssea,  who  operate 
(iinuigh  agents  in  the  district,  usually 
live  in  fashiimuble  suburbs  several  miles 
t*utside  (he  Batanniya  district,  eniploy- 
ing  20  to  30  underlings  and  owning  10  to 
12  vehicles. 

While  the  bosses  may  or  may  not  carry 
guns,  llieir  bodyguards  and  drivers 
generally  eschew  modern  weaponry, 
cluM'sing  instead  to  use  a variety  of 
knives  - the  singa,  with  its  long, 
straight  blade;  the  matwa.  with  a 
smaller,  curved  shaft,  (<r  the  more 
modern  susla.  which  is  a type  of 
switchblade. 

The  main  source  <’f  the  mu'allimiin's 
wealth  is  the  hashish  that  police  say 
comes  from  Israel.  Lebanon  and  Turkey. 
The  substance  is  smuggleil  through  (he 
Mediterranean  or  Red  Sea  coasts  of 
Kgypt  or  transported  through  the  Sinai 
by  deep  or  camel. 

Although  a eloser  supply  of  hash- 
prmlucing  hemp  is  grown  in  middle 
Kgy|>(.  the  Batanniya  merchants  prefer 
to  trade  in  the  imported  variety.  "Thai 
stuff  irom  Asyul  is  of  terrible  quality," 
<*ne  explained. 

The  smuggling  of  the  drug  into  the  area 
also  fils  into  the  religious  trappings  of 
Cair(*,  Many  of  the  shipments  are  hidden 
in  tombs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and 
occasionally  sham  funerals  are  held 
which  are  turned  into  a quick-sale  device 
for  drug  dealers, 

In  the  funeral  scam,  the  wholesalers 
utilise  a Moslem  tradition  in  which  the 
liody  is  removed  from  the  coffin  and 
placed  in  the  grave.  Instead  of  removing 
a corpse,  the  dealers  lift  the  lid  on  their  il- 
licit wares,  selling  their  goods  on  the 
spot. 

The  sludenls  involved  in  the  Batan- 
niya trade  are  employed  by  agents  of  the 
mu  allimiin,  who  pay  the  youths  regular 
salaries  for  regular  working  hours.  Some 
peddle  their  wares  in  the  streets. 


shouting  "hashish,  hashish"  to  passers- 
by. 

Kgyplian  soldiers  and  police  officers 
stroll  the  same  streets  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  notice  the  peddlers.  "Oh,  we 
bribe  the  police,  "one  gold-toothed  trader 
explained.  "There  are  different  rates. 
Some  gel  1,000  pounds  a month  and 
some  get  200.  depending  on  their  rank." 

I..ast  summer,  security  policemen 
staged  a major  drug  raid  in  the  Batan- 
niya, arresting  50  dealers  and  seizing  200 
pounds  of  hashish.  But  the  peddlers  are 
back  in  force  and  are  conducting  business 
as  usual. 

The  unruffled  atmosphere  of  the  drug 
marketplace  was  reflected  by  a recently 
observed  scene  there.  At  the  end  of  one 
alley,  a long  line  of  men  waited  patiently 
for  hashish  being  sold  at  a discount.  On 
other  streets,  shops  sold  hashish  smok- 
ing implements,  including  the  traditional 
water  pipes  and  the  small  stands  that  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  pipes  to  hold  the 
burning  drug. 

Data  from  the  London  Times 
disputed  by  US  researchers 

,\  California  researcher  recently  used 
turn-of-the-century  data  from  I^ondon  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  insight  into  a com- 
temp(>rury  issue,  finding  that  executions 
of  convicted  murderers  in  the  British  city 
from  1858  to  1921  deterred  other 
murderers  for  no  longer  than  two  weeks. 
Rasing  his  study  on  published  reports 
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the  trial  court.  In  the  present  case  a con- 
troversy arose  over  whether  information 
obtained  through  a psychiatric  examina- 
tion might  properly  be  considered  by  the 
jury  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
punishment.  The  doctor  who  conducted 
the  examination  had  previously  testified 
as  a state  witness  in  over  50  other  capital 
cases. 

In  1979,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  held  that  a state  may  not 
use  evidence  obtained  from  a pretrial 
psychiatric  examination  unless  the  defen- 
dant "was  warned,  prior  to  the  examina- 
tion, that  he  had  a right  to  remain  silent, 
was  allowed  to  terminate  the  examina- 
tion whenever  he  wished,  and  was  assisted 
by  counsel  in  deciding  whether  to  under- 
go the  examination.” 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  contends 
that  the  nature  of  the  examination,  con- 
ducted by  a doctor  who  had  a history  of 
testifying  for  the  State,  should  be 
grounds  for  providing  Miranda-type  safe- 
guards. The  State  countered  that  the  psy- 
chiatric examination  was  not  a "custodial 
interrogration”  and  therefore  the  Miranda 
protections  should  not  be  required. 
(Estelle  v.  Smith,  No.  79-1127,  scheduled 
for  oral  argument  between  October  6 and 
October  17, 1980.) 

Capital  Punishment 

Just  before  the  summer  recess  of  the 
1979-80  Supreme  Court  term,  the 
Justices  delivered  a full-text  plenary 
decision  setting  aside  by  a vote  of  8-to-l 
a death  penalty  sentence  imposed  under 
the  Texas  scheme. 

In  that  case  the  Court  zeroed  in  on 
the  procedure  set  forth  in  Texas  Penal 
Code  Ann.  s 12.31  (b)  (Supp.  1980)  for 


from  The  Times  of  London,  Dr.  David 
Phillips  of  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  concluded  that  the  two-week 
decline  amounted  to  "the  first  compel- 
ling statistical  evidence  that  capital 
punishment  does  deter  homicides  for  a 
short  time.” 

But  Phillips  indicated  that  the 
historical  survey's  results,  which 
covered  22  executions,  do  not  necessarily 
apply  to  present-day  America  and  do  not 
statistically  prove  the  deterrent  value  of 
the  death  penalty. 

"Within  five  or  six  weeks  of  a publi- 
cized execution,  the  drop  in  homicides  is 
canceled  by  an  equally  large  rise  in 
homicides."  he  noted  in  the  report,  which 
was  published  in  the  October  issue  of  The 
American  Journal  of  Sociology. 

According  to  the  Associated  Press. 
Phillips'  London  death  review  has 
.sparked  protests  from  other  researchers 
whose  statistical  studies  have  showed  no 
deterrent  effect,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  sociologist  took  a middle-of-the-road 
approach  to  the  issue. 

In  the  report,  Phillips  stated  that 
political  conservatives  believed  a deter- 
rent effect  existed  while  liberals  general- 
ly did  not . He  called  both  sides'  views  ac- 
curate, noting  that  "conservatives  are 
right  in  that  there  is  a short-term  deter- 
rent effect,  while  liberals  are  right  in  that 
there  is  no  net  long-term  effect." 


the  selection  of  jurors,  which  provides 
that: 

“Prospective  jurors  shall  be  informed 
that  a sentence  of  life  imprisonment  or 
death  Is  mandatory  on  conviction  of  a 
capital  felony.  A prospective  juror  shall 
be  disqualified  from  serving  as  a juror 
unless  he  states  under  oath  that  the  man- 
datory penalty  of  death  or  imprisonment 
for  life  will  not  affect  his  deliberations  on 
any  issue  of  fact.” 

The  defendant  in  this  case  was  charged 
with  murdering  a peace  officer,  which 
in  Texas  is  a capital  offense.  The  state 
informed  the  prospective  jurors  of  the 
mandatory  nature  of  the  penalties  if  a 
conviction  was  returned.  In  addition,  the 
jurors  were  informed  about  the  three- 
question  procedure  used  to  impose  the 
death  penalty. 

At  that  point  the  jurors  were  asked  to 
take  the  oath  required  by  Section  12.31 
12.31(b)  of  the  Texas  Penal  Code  Anno- 
tated. Over  the  objections  of  the  defen- 
dant, the  trial  judge  excused  several  of 
the  prospective  jurors  who  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  take  the  required 
oath. 

The  selected  jury  convicted  the 
defendant,  and  answered  at)  three 
questions  affirmatively.  Following  the 
jury’s  action  the  trial  judge  imposed  the 
death  sentence.  The  Texas  Court  of  Cri- 
minal Appeals  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  trial  court,  summarily  rejecting  the 
defendant’s  contention  that  the  excusal 
of  several  jurors  in  this  case  violated  the 
holding  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  Witherspoon  v.  IlUonois,  391 
U.S.  510  (1968). 

Under  consideration  in  Witherspoon 


William  Bowers  and  Glenn  Pierce  of 
Northeastern  University’s  Center  for 
Applied  Social  Research  were  particular- 
ly vocal  in  disputing  Phillips'  conclu- 
sions. Their  report  on  the  deterrence 
issue,  which  was  released  last  summer, 
found  an  increase  of  two  murders  over 
the  month  after  a highly  publicized  ex- 
ecution. 

*T  don’t  believe  he  has  a deterrent  ef- 
fect at  all.”  Pierce  told  a reporter.  “What 
he  has  is  displacement,  an  effect  on  the 
timing  of  the  crime  but  not  the  likelihood 
of  the  crime,” 

In  response.  Phillips  pointed  to  the  dif- 
ferent methodologies  used  in  the  two 
studies,  suggesting  that  Pierce  and 
Bowers  did  not  go  far  enough  in  their 
research,  “There  is  a temporary  deter- 
rence which  they  prefer  to  call  displace- 
ment because  in  their  work,  they  never 
found  any  evidence  of  deterrence." 

Phillips'  approach  to  the  issue  is 
unique  in  that  he  used  weekly  murder 
statistics  rather  than  the  monthly  or  an- 
nual figures  examined  by  other  research- 
ers. Supposedly,  the  narrower  time  range 
allowed  him  to  discover  what  he  sees  as  a 
short-term  deterrent  effect  to  capital 
punishment. 

The  sociologist  also  restricted  his 
study  to  executions  that  were  topics  of 
extensive  newspaper  coverage. 


was  the  Illinois  procedure  for  selecting 
members  of  a jury  in  capital  cases, 
whereby  the  jury  had  both  complete  dis- 
cretion as  to  sentencing  and  the  impo- 
sition of  the  death  penalty.  In  analyzing 
the  Illinois  scheme  the  Court  concluded 
that  by  excluding  all  prospective  jurors 
who  opposed  capital  punishment  the 
State  "produced  a jury  uncommonly 
willing  to  condemn  a man  to  die.” 

Distinguishing  the  present  case.  Justice 
White  wrote  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  the  State  of  Texas  had  not  violated 
the  Witherspoon  doctrine  when  the  trial 
judge  excused  prospective  jurors  who 
were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  take 
the  required  oath.  The  eight-member 
majority  emphasized  that  the  “State 
may  bar  from  jury  service  those  whose 
beliefs  about  capital  punishment  would 
lead  them  to  ignore  the  law  or  violate 
their  oaths.” 

According  to  the  record  in  this  case, 
those  persons  who  were  excluded  from 
jury  service  were  not  so  “irrevocably 
opposed  to  capital  punishment”  as  to 
prevent  the  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  if  there  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  the  decision.  Based  upon  that  conclu- 
sion the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Constitution  “disentitles  the  State”  to 
impose  a penalty  of  death  where  such 
prospective  jurors  were  excluded. 

Dissenting  in  this  case  was  Justice 
Rehnquist  who  like  the  Texas  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals,  did  not  interpret  the 
Witherspoon  case  as  “casting  any  doubt 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  oath 
required,”  under  the  Texas  code.  (Adams 
V.  Texas,  No.  79-5175,  decision  an- 
nounced June  25, 1980.) 
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Will  Reagan  revive  LEAA? 


©ffort  could  act  to  cool  hot  strcGt  scon© 


N©w  funding 

In  recent  months  a disturbing  pattern 
of  black  riots  has  struck  in  Wichita. 
Orlando.  Miami  and  Chattanooga. 
Although  we  cannot  yet  predict  if  this 
country  is  entering  a new  era  of  turbulent 
race  relations  as  in  the  1960’s. 

PUBLIC  FORUM 
By  JOHN  J.  KENNEDY.  Esq. 

nonetheless  we  need  a strategy  for 
preventing  future  urban  riots  and  we  do 
not  presently  have  one. 

In  the  1960‘s  the  main  response  to  ur- 
ban disorders  was  large-scale  poverty 
programs  and  urban  rebuilding  projects. 
However,  in  the  1980's  both  the 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  telling 
us  that  the  cupboard  is  bare.  They  say 
the  budget-cutting  must  be  the  order  of 
the  day.  not  major  Federal  programs  to 
rebuild  the  inner  cities. 

The  underlying  causes  of  black  anger 
in  our  central  cities,  such  as  high 
unemployment,  deteriorating  housing 
and  inferior  medical  care,  are  blatantly 
apparent  and  cry  out  for  Federal 
assistance.  Nonetheless,  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  recent  riots  are  also  obvious  ' 
and  they  invariably  involve  the  criminal 
justice  system,  not  housing,  jobs  or  other 
economic  causes. 

What  were  the  proximate  causes  in  the 
riots  this  summer?  In  Miami  an  all-white 
jury  acquitted  four  white  police  officers 
of  the  beating  death  of  a black  insurance 
executive.  In  Chattanooga  an  all-white 
jury  acquitted  two  Ku  Klux  Klansmen  in 
the  shotgun  wounding  of  four  black 
women  while  a third  Klansman  received  a 
sentence  of  9 to  20  months.  In  Wichita  a 
rumor  was  spread  that  a white  police  of- 
ficer killed  a black  bystander  protesting 
an  arrest.  In  Orlando  alleged  excessive 
white  police  action  in  a black 
neighborhood  sparked  the  rioting. 

All-white  juries  going  easy  on  whites 
when  blacks  are  victims.  Unpunished 
police  misconduct.  Unnecessary  deadly 
force.  These  are  the  images  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  that  convince 
black  people  that  the  criminal  justice 
deck  is  stacked  against  them.  As  Marvin 
Dunn,  a black  associate  vice-president  of 
Florida  International  University  in 
Miami  was  recently  quoted  as 
saying, "Black  people  didn't  riot  because 
they  didn't  have  jobs  or  because  they 
were  overcrowded  in  housing.  People 
rioted  because  of  the  perceived  and  real 
injustices  in  the  criminal  justice 
system." 

Since  the  riots  proximately  resulted 
from  criminal  justice  issues,  shouldn’t 
some  reasonable  amount  of  Federal 
money  be  spent  in  a targeted  way  to  ad- 
dress criminal  justice  problems 
regardless  of  what  the  Federal  govern- 
ment is  willing  or  able  to  commit  to  inner 
city  job  programs,  housing,  health  care 
and  other  major  areas?  Criminal  justice 
reforms  are  at  least  as  easily 
accomplished  as  rebuilding  inner  cities, 
and  the  cost  is  infinitely  less. 

The  Federal  economic  and  rebuilding 
aid  package  spoken  of  for  Miami  is  about 
$90  million.  Some  have  charged  that 
Miami  would  be  getting  most  of  this 
money  anyway  undei“&xisting  program 
allotments.  Other  black  citizens  respond- 
ed that  this  $90  million  is  a drop  in  the 
bucket  and  stoned  President  Carter’s 
car.  For  the  Federal  government  to  re- 
spond to  black  riots  with  inadequate 
handouts  is  not  an  effective  strategy. 

What  is  needed  is  Federal  leadership  in 
assisting  local  criminal  justice  reform. 

The  principal  criminal  justice  program 
for  innovation  and  reform  of  local  police 
and  court  practices  for  the  last  12  years 
has  been  the  Law  Enforcement 


AssisUnce  Adnunistration.  LEAA  has 
had  many  flaws,  but  it  did  try  to  do 
pioneering  work  in  uncharted  waters. 
The  latest  round  of  Congressional 
budget-cutting  has  eliminated  LEAA 
discretionary  programs  at  just  the  time 
that  Federal  leadership,  innovation  and 
encouragement  of  local  criminal  justice 
reform  is  most  needed.  Budget-cuttingof 
this  type  is  foolhardy  in  the  face  of  ex- 
plosive black  discontent.  Key  elements  of 
local  police  and  court  practices  must  be 
reformed  so  that  justice  can  be  made  tru- 
ly color-blind. 

Budget-cutting  has  caused  an  ironic 
phenomenon  in  the  criminal  justice  com- 
munity. In  the  last  few  weeks  a number 
of  people  in  law  enforcement  have  quietly 
said  that  they  see  Ronald  Reagan  as  the 


only  way  to  increase  Federal  aid  and  sup- 
port for  law  enforcement.  Many  of  the 
people  saying  this  are  Democrats.  They 
see  what  law  enforcement  got  under 
Ni.xon  and  Ford.  They  see  how  Carter  has 
dismantled  LEAA.  They  see  Reagan's 
attitude  toward  law  enforcement  and 
they  conclude  that  Reagan  is  their  true 
friend.  The  dream  of  many  law  enforce- 
ment people  is  that  Reagan  will  restore 
LEAA  to  life. 

What  type  of  reforms  should  LEAA 
address  relating  to  riots  and  the  black 
community?  An  intensive  program  in  the 
following  areas  must  he  central  to  a 
strategy  of  preventing  black  riots: 

• Developing  and  encouraging  un- 
biased jury  selection  procedures; 

• Improving  police  training,  including 


more  work  in  race  relations: 

• Improving  police  hiring  and  promo- 
tional practices,  particularly  with 
rvspwt  to  affirmative  action  goals: 

• Developing  a satisfactory  police 
complaint  process  for  citizens  in  all  major 
cities; 

• Rigid  local  enforcement  of  stan- 
dards and  guidelines  for  police  activity; 

• Even-handed  and  color-blind  pro- 
secutions; 

• Improving  and  expanding  com- 
munity relations  efforts. 

These  reforms  will  only  come  about 
through  Federal  leadership,  whether  it's 
called  LEAA  or  something  else.  Local 
and  state  budgets  are  just  too  hard- 
presstnl  to  be  directed  to  programs  like 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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A new  breed  of  policing 


LEN:  The  British  had  a hand  in  the  formation  of  the 
Israeli  National  Police  Force.  Could  you  describe  how 
that  came  about  when  Israel  attained  independence? 
BOCHNER:  The  British  ran  this  country  as  Palestine 
from  1919  U)  1948.  and  when  they  left  the  area  they  left  a 
police  organization  as  it  was.  Of  course,  the  high  ranking 
police  officers,  .such  as  chief  inspectors  and  other  rank- 
ing officials,  who  were  British,  left  with  the  British  army 
and  the  British  government,  But  the  buildings  and  the 
police  organization  and  of  course  those  Jewish  and  Arab 
police  (jfficers  who  were  lower  ranking,  mostly  privates, 
sergeants  and  some  junior  police  officers  with  ranks  of 
second  li<‘utenunt  and  lieutenant,  remained.  'I'hose 
police  officers  which  we  hud.  the  second  lieutenants  and 
lieutenants,  became  heads  of  units  because  they  knew 
the  police  work  and  slowly  they  were  promoted  and  they 
were  the  nucleus  of  the  police  organization  from  the 
beginning,  from  the  bottom.  We  had  something;  we  had 
a very  good  basis  for  creating  this  organization,  There 
was  also  another  reason,  in  that  the  Israeli  laws  are 
based  on  the  British  common  law.  so  it  was  really  not  a 
problem  to  make  a continuation  from  that. 

UCN:  1 low  was  the  1 nspoctor  General,  the  top  person  in 
the  Israel  police,  cho.sen  at  the  outset? 

BOt'HNKR:  He  was  chosen  by  the  prime  minister, 
which  was  then  David  Ben-Gurion.  1 really  don't  know 
exactly  why  he  was  chosen,  because  he  was  not  a police 
officer;  he  was  a civilian  But  he  had  worked  with  the 
Haganoh,  which  was  the  Israeli  semi-underground.  This 
organization,  which  had  some  kind  of  arms,  was 
sometimes  legal  and  sometimes  not  so  legal,  but  it  was 
not  really  underground.  We  also  had  other  extreme 
organizations. 

He  was  in  the  Haganah.  and  was  one  of  the  leaders 
there,  so  he  was  just  appointed  by  the  prime  minister  to 
serve  in  this  position  and  it  was  approved  by  the 
('al)inet, 

I.KN:  Has  the  l)asic  structure  changed  significantly  as 
I.sruel  has  grown? 

HOf'HNKR:  It  was  changed  several  times,  and  not 
bwause  it  was  British  or  not.  We  are  a society  with  some 
unique  points.  First  of  all.  we  are  a heterogeneous  socie- 
ty; we  have  so  many  cultures  in  Israel.  Since  1948.  when 
the  country  was  established,  many  people  have  come  to 
Israel,  'I'he  country  then  had  650.000  inhabitants 
altogether  — a very  small  population.  In  approximately 


Colonel  Michael  Bochner,  56,  has  served  as  the 
Israeli  police  representative  to  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  since  1978,  handling  intergovern- 
mental policing  problems  between  the  two  nations 
through  the  Israeli  ('onsuUite  (Jeneral's  Office  in 
New  York  f.Vfy. 

Signing  up  with  the  Israeli  National  Police  in 
/fW.y,  o year  after  the  force  was  founded,  Bochner 
u>as  promoted  to  sergeant  after  his  first  year  on 
patroL  as  his  career  began  to  mirror  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  newly-established  law  enforcement 
agency. 

After  successfully  completing  the  Police 
Academy  for  Junior  Officers  in  1953,  the  lawman 
became  a lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  Special  Branch 
of  the  Sou  them  District.  He  remained  in  the  district 
until  1967,  moving  up  the  organizational  ladder  to 
become  Operations  Head,  and  later.  Head  of  Ad- 
ministration at  the  rank  of  captain. 

Bochner’s  promotion  to  major  came  in  1904  when 
he  graduated  from  the  Police  Academy  for  Senior 
Police  Officers,  which  is  attached  to  the  Tel  Aviv 
University  Law  School  He  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed commanding  officer  of  a subdislrict  in  the 
I Central  Area,  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  in 
: 1969,  and  later  transferred  to  head  the  Southern 
i Subdistrict. 

i Following  his  promotion  to  colonel  in  1972, 
Bochner  moved  to  Israeli  National  Police  Head- 
quarters in  Jerusalem,  where  he  served  as  the 
force's  key  press  spokesman  for  two  years.  In  1974, 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  depart  men  t 's  Special 
Duties  and  Intelligence  Division,  a post  he  held  for 
four  years  prior  to  coming  to  the  United  States. 

This  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Michael  Bolton. 


10  or  15  years,  we  had  more  than  100  percent  more.  To- 
day the  population  is  approximately  3,800,000  people. 
'I'hose  people  came  from  all  over  the  world,  from  the 
western  part  of  Europe,  from  the  eastern  part  of  Europe, 
from  Asian  countries,  from  African  countries. 
Everybody  brought  their  own  culture,  their  own  habits, 
their  own  attitudes,  and  so  we  had  to  change  the  police 
organization.  We  had  to  change  other  organizations  as 
well,  but  especially  the  police. 

We  are  a democratic  society,  and  everything  that’s 
connected  with  that  expression,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  all  the  development 
that  has  occurred  in  Israel  during  our  32-year  existence, 
in  the  technological  field,  in  the  economic  field,  in  the 
siKial  field,  all  these  things  had  some  kind  of  influence 
on  the  Israel  police.  We  have  riots,  we  have  demonstra- 
tions, and  the  only  organization  that  has  the  right,  and 
that  is  asked  to  deal  with  these  problems  is  the  police 
organization,  because  among  other  tasks,  we  have  the 
duty  to  take  care  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  public 
order  in  the  streets. 

LEN:  What  kind  of  numbers  are  we  talking  about  at  the 
point  when  the  Israeli  police  was  formed,  when  the 
population  was  only  650,000?  How  many  police  officers 
were  there  then? 

BOCHNER:  Well,  to  go  back  to  1960.  when  we  had 
already  1,300,000  population,  then  we  had  about  3.500 
policemen.  In  1979,  we  had  about  3,800,000  population 
and  about  16-17,000  police. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  a cultural  mix.  Since  you  obvious- 
ly had  to  hire  a lot  of  police  officers  very  quickly  as  the 
population  began  exploding,  was  an  effort  made  to 
reflect  that  cultural  mix  in  makeup  of  the  police 
organization? 

BOCHNER:  We  really  did,  and  what  happened  is  not 
really  what  we  expected.  You  have  to  remember  that  the 
people  in  Israel,  and  those  Jewish  people  that  came  to 
Israel  in  the  1950's,  most  of  them  had  bad  memories  and 
they  always  conecled  the  police  with  brutal  force  of  the 
government  which  oppressed  the  people.  The  same 
thing  happened,  more  of  less,  in  Palestine  when  the 


Jewish  community  was  also  oppressed  because  they 
wanted  to  become  a state  and  it  was  against  the  desire  of 
the  British  government.  And  who  was  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  government?  The  police.  So  the  policeman, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  immigrants  and  the  non- 
immigrants that  already  lived  in  Israel,  was  seen  as  a 
low-level  man,  ignorant,  and  the  memories  of  those  peo- 
ple were  such  that  not  everybody  wanted  to  go  to  the 
police.  The  image  of  the  police  was  very  low  in  their  eyes. 
So  we  tried,  of  course,  to  keep  a balance  from  all  those 
communities,  from  all  those  ethnic  groups  that  came  to 
Israel.  But  what  we  had,  mostly,  in  the  first  years,  was 
many  policemen  that  came  to  serve  the  police  from  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  rather  than  from  the 
developed  countries,  because  of  the  public  image 
especially  in  the  1950's. 

Now  it's  changed  because  we  have  a new  generation 
that  grew  up  in  Israel  or  came  here  as  small  kids,  so  they 
remember  the  new  state  of  the  Israeli  army  and  the 
Israeli  police.  They  don't  remember  the  Polish 
policemen  or  the  Russian  policemen  or  the  Moroccan 
policemen  or  the  Iraqi  policemen.  The  attitude  has 
changed  and  the  police  image  has  changed;  I would  say 
it's  better  than  it  was  before.  So  we  had  a big  struggle  to 
create  all  this.  As  I said,  we  had  the  beginnings  of  a 
structure,  but  the  problems  were  changed.  The  popula- 
tion doubled  in  a few  years  and  as  I said,  we  had  all  these 
ethnic  groups,  with  the  habits  and  culture  that  they 
brought  with  them.  Even  we  who  were  running  the  coun- 
try contributed  to  the  problems  too.  because  we  couldn't 
run  a small  country  and  keep  for  every  ethnic  group 
their  habits  and  their  culture.  In  some  of  their  countries 
the  ruler  and  his  family  was  the  founder  of  a patriarchal 
society.  He  had  to  decide  everything,  and  there  was  no 
question  that  the  wife  and  the  children  would  obey  the 
father.  He  was  like  a king  in  his  family.  It  was  different 


when  they  came  to  Israel.  It  is  a democratic  society,  and 
to  say  to  a teacher  that  he  has  no  right  to  hit  this  kid  if  he 
is  unbehaved  — because  in  those  countries  it  was  normal 
that  a teacher  has  a right  to  do  what  he  wants,  and  no 
parent  would  try  to  interfere.  Quite  the  contrary,  he 
would  approve  of  the  teacher  doing  so.  So  we  had 
sometimes  those  people  conning  to  us  and  saying  "Look 
what  you  did  to  us.  It's  not  my  problem  that  my  kids  are 
today  like  they  are,  maybe  little  criminals.  If  they 
obeyed  their  father  as  they  did  before,  this  wouldn’t 
happen."  But  we  believe  it's  right,  even  though  it's  a 
drastic  change  from  what  they  received  in  their  homes, 
what  they  encounter  in  Israel? 

LEN:  Would  you  say  this  is  a contributing  factor  to 
crime  in  Israel? 

BOCHNER;  1 believe  so.  It  was.  because  every  time  you 
have  problems  in  the  family  and  the  children  are  not  will- 
ing to  obey  and  not  willing  to  do  everything  that  the 
father  says,  then  maybe  you'll  have  a lot  of  runaways. 
And  the  moment  you  have  them  outside,  without  the 
frame  or  without  the  supervision  of  anybody  — family, 
society  — they  are  on  their  own.  they  are  youngsters, 
maybe  14. 15.  or  16.  and  the  crime  rate  among  them  will 
go  up.  It's  a normal  phenomenon. 

LEN:  You  said  that  the  public  attitude  toward  being  a 
police  officer  has  changed.  What  type  of  recruit  selec- 
tion standards  do  you  have? 

BOCHNER:  We  try  to  absorb  them  if  they  have  high 
school.  Sometimes  you  may  say,  “Okay,  if  he  doesn’t 
have  full  high  school,  let’s  say  one  year  less,  then  take 
him  if  he's  a nice  guy."  Because  all  of  them  have  to  be  in- 
terviewed, all  of  them.  He  has  to  be  healthy,  he  has  to 
have  served  in  the  Israeli  army,  and  if  he  served  in  the 
army  he  is  healthy.  Sometimes  they  have  limitations, 
such  as  eye  problems  or  other  problems  with  which  they 
can  go  into  the  army,  but  we  don’t  accept  them.  They 
also  have  to  go  through  a medical  examination,  they 
have  to  prove  their  educational  standards,  as  I said, 
high  school  or  maybe  a year  less.  But  if  you  are  accepted 
to  the  police  with  less  than  full  high  school,  we  say  that  if 
you  want  to  be  promoted,  you  have  to  make  every  effort 


— and  we  help  you  — to  finish  your  education.  We  help 
them  with  books,  and  if  they  have  any  expenses, 
because  they  have  to  pay  for  this  education  if  they  learn 
evenings,  then  later  we  will  pay  them  back  for  all  ex- 
penses, but  not  before. 

So  it's  really  a very  good  push  for  them  to  do  that.  You 
know,  if  you  didn’t  do  that,  it  would  be  harder  to  have 
policemen.  We  try  all  the  time:  all  those  are  changes.  To- 
day we  also  encourage  people  to  go  to  the  universities, 
with  the  same  attitude,  the  same  terms  as  with  high 
school.  But  they  have  to  get  a good  recommendation 
from  their  superior  officers  that  his  future  will  be  in  the 
police  and  that  they  see  him  in  about  five  or  eight  years 
as  commanding  officer  in  a precinct,  or  maybe  after  15 
years  as  commanding  officer  of  a district,  or  maybe  they 
see  him  as  head  of  a unit  in  so-and-so  time.  Then  if  he 
wants  he  can  go  to  the  university  where  he  can  study 
and  be  paid  back  every  penny.  When  he  has  his  diploma, 
his  B.A.,  he  can  go  to  the  Senior  Police  Academy, 
because  our  system  of  training  is  different  from  the 
United  States.  We  are  a national  police  organization;  we 
don't  have  more  than  one  police  force  in  Israel.  We  don't 
have  city  police,  state  police,  army  police.  Federal  or 
something  like  that.  We  have  to  do  every  thing  in  Israel. 
That's  the  reason,  maybe,  that  in  a country  like  we  are, 
with  3,800,000  people,  we  have  almost  17.000  police  of- 
ficers. We  have  to  deal  with  everything. 

Now  because  we  are  a little  bit  larger,  let's  say,  than  in 
a community  like  Israel,  we  have  to  run  a police 
academy  and  we  can  do  that  because  we  always  have 
candidates.  For  instance.  I don’t  know  if  in  your  police 
department  in  New  York,  the  biggest  in  the  United 
States,  I don't  know  if  they  have  equivalent  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel  more  than  30  or  40  police  officers;  I 
really  don’t  know  if  they  have  more  than  that.  So  they 
cannot  run  a police  academy  for  senior  police  officers  all 


‘The  policeman,  in  the  eyes  of  Jewish  immigrants,  was  seen 
as  a low-level  man,  ignorant,  and  the  memories  of  those  peo- 
ple were  such  that  not  everyone  wanted  to  go  to  the  police.  ’ 
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the  time.  We  can  do  that  because  we  have  more. 

A policeman,  from  the  moment  he  enters  the  police, 
will  be  sent  to  the  police  academy  where  he  will  start  to 
learn  to  be  a policeman:  it’s  the  basic  school,  sort  of  the 
elementary  school  of  the  police.  It  takes  approximately 
six  months,  learning  six  days  a week.  They  sleep  there, 
they  eat  there,  and  on  the  weekends  they  go  home.  After 
this  six-month  period  he  is  authorized  to  be  a policeman. 
LEN:  Is  there  a probationary  period? 

BOCHNER:  Yes,  for  six  months  after  that.  One  of  the 
senior  police  officers,  not  senior  in  rank  but  in  age  or  ex- 
perience, would  be  appointed  to  be  his  sponsor, 
something  like  that.  He  goes  with  him,  and  the  new 
police  officer  is  entitled  to  ask  every  question  and  his 
older  colleague  is  obliged  to  answer,  to  help  him.  After 
the  period  of  six  months,  he  will  give  his  opinion,  his 
recommendation:  so  will  the  commanding  officer  of  his 
unit.  Thus  there  are  several  opinions  on  the  one  man. 
After  a period  of  six  months  then,  he  will  become  a 
regular  police  officer,  performing  his  duties  alone,  on  the 
street  alone.  So  it  will  take  approximately  a year  from 
the  day  he  enters  the  police  academy  to  the  day  he  is  on 
the  street  on  his  own. 

If  he  is  a good  police  officer  and  he  is  doing  his  job  well, 
he  may  be  promoted  to  corporal.  To  become  a sergeant 
he  has  to  go  a second  time  to  the  school,  for  another  five 
or  six  months  at  a sergeant’s  school.  Then  he  would  be 
promoted  to  sergeant,  even  to  sergeant  major.  Very 
often  some  of  them  are  not  able  to  finish  the  school,  they 
are  sent  back  to  their  units  and  they  have  to  serve  as 
they  are.  After  two  or  three  years  they  have  the  right  to 
come  back  to  school  a second  time,  but  he  cannot  do  that 
more  than  two  or  three  times:  he  then  has  to  accept  that 
it's  his  level  of  rank  and  he  cannot  do  any  more.  But  it's 
very  rare  for  this  kind  of  thing  to  happen,  because  if  he’s 
not  okay  he  wouldn't  even  be  sent  to  this  police  school. 
Not  only  is  the  recommendation  of  his  superior  officer 
demanded,  but  all  of  those  guys  above  this  officer  are  in- 
terviewed, and  a committee  of  three  or  four  high  ranking 
police  officers,  who  don’t  know  him  at  all,  will  speak 
with  him  approximately  20  or  30  minutes  in  an  inter- 
view. They  ask  him  questions  trying  to  find  out  what  he 
understands  about  police  work  and  about  his  knowledge 
in  general.  If  it’s  okay,  then  he's  going  to  the  school.  Not 
only  that,  he  will  undergo  a psychiatric  examination  to 
ascertain  his  I.Q.  If  his  l.Q.  is  low,  it  could  make  a very 
bad  impression  on  the  committee,  and  usually  he  would 
not  be  sent  to  the  school. 

So  all  of  these  things  are  taken  together,  the  recom- 
mendations. the  I.Q.  and  the  interview,  and  then  he’s 
sent  to  the  police  sergeants  school.  Usually  99  percent  of 
the  officers  there  pass  it  without  any  problems,  and  then 
he  can  go  on  to  sergeant  major.  After  serving  several 
years,  it’s  up  to  him;  if  he  is  a good  man  he  can  go  to  the 
police  academy,  to  Junior  Officers  School,  maybe  a year 
or  two  later.  Sometimes  they  may  stay  five  or  six  years 
as  a sergeant,  and  sometimes  they  may  finish  their 
police  work  as  a sergeant,  as  happens  very  often.  The 
better  guys,  as  we  call  them,  the  more  intelligent  ones 
and  those  that  like  the  work,  if  everything  is  okay  they 
may  be  sent  to  this  officers  school,  which  is  a little  bit 
longer,  approximately  eight  months. 

LEN:  Is  it  the  same  type  of  learning  situation? 
BOCHNER:  It’s  the  same  type,  where  they’re  learning 
eight,  nine,  ten,  maybe  twelve  hours  a day.  depending  on 
the  subject,  depending  on  the  person  — somebody  may 
have  to  make  more  efforts  than  his  colleagues.  But  be- 
ing together  during  the  week  encourages  teamwork; 
three  or  four  police  officers  are  a team  in  this  school.  In 
one  week  one  is  the  head  of  the  team,  and  another  week 
another  will  be  the  head  of  the  team.  The  instructors  and 
tutors  already  have  a better  point  of  view;  they  can  see 
how  he  functions  as  a team  leader.  Do  they  respect  his 
opinions?  Do  they  do  what  he  wishes?  They  usually 
cooperate,  because  he  knows  that  next  timeout  they  will 
be  in  his  place.  But  in  spite  of  that,  the  team  leaders  can 
be  classified  by  the  training  officers  on  how  they  behave. 
Are  they  calm?  Can  they  influence  the  people?  Do  they 
have  an  opinion  which  is  honored  by  the  other  people? 
How  do  his  colleagues  receive  his  opinions?  Sometimes 
somebody  may  not  agree,  but  the  question  is  how  does 
he  express  himself.  Is  he  arrogant,  or  is  his  polite  — you 
can  explain  everything  in  a polite  way. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  there  are  four  or  five  pages  on 


everybody.  Eight  months  is  a long  period  of  time  to  live 
together,  and  you  really  get  to  know  a person.  I asked 
somebody,  ‘Tf  he  is  a good  actor,  what  then  would  you 
do?”  The  reply  was,  "If  he  is  a very  good  actor,  if  he  can 
act  eight  months,  so  that  the  act  became  his  second 
nature,  then  let  him  act  all  his  life;  it’s  okay.”  I’ve 
passed  all  these  schools,  so  I know  that,  not  only  as  a 
student  but  as  an  instructor. 

We  then  have  the  last  school,  the  senior  level.  The  last 
one  takes  approximately  ten  months  because  it's  at- 
tached to  the  law  school  of  the  Tel  Aviv  University. 
When  he’s  tapped  to  go  to  this  school,  he  would  already 
be  at  the  rank  of  major,  or  as  the  British  call  it, 
superintendent.  If  he  is  of  this  rank  and  has  all  the 
recommendations,  after  that  he  can  go  to  the  school, 
depending  on  him. 

LEN:  Is  the  role  of  the  police  officer  highly  specialized 
then,  so  that  if  a man  is  working  in  traffic  he  will  be  do- 
ing largely  traffic  patrols  and  investigations  as  opposed 
to  doing  that  plus  crime  prevention  work  or  other 
duties? 

BOCHNER:  Because  it’s  one  police  organization,  we 
never  close  a door  for  any  police  officer  if  he  wants  to 
change  his  profession  in  the  police:  we  even  sometimes 
encourage  that  attitude,  because  we  have  to  divide  the 
police  profession  in  two.  We  do  that  in  Israel,  and  it's 
prescribed  in  our  book,  in  our  bible,  that  there  are 
general  occupations  in  the  police  and  specific  occupa- 
tions in  the  police.  To  be  an  investigator,  a patrolman,  to 
work  in  any  staff  or  administrative  position,  we  call 
these  general  occupations.  We  can  go  from  one  to 
another. 

Then  we  have  occupations  like  investigating,  as  1 
said,  traffic  accidents,  which  is  more  specific.  You  have 
to  have  the  knowledge  of  how  to  measure,  let’s  say,  the 
size  of  the  tire  marks,  how  long  it  is  from  the  point  he 
operated  the  brakes  to  the  point  the  car  stopped.  If  the 
road  was  uphill  or  downhill,  if  it  was  wet  or  dry.  at  night 
or  day.  if  the  tires  were  new  or  old.  he  has  to  make  all 
these  accountings  by  himself,  and  it’s  a knowledge,  a 
profession  to  do  this.  A person  like  that,  who  has  learned 
all  this,  who  is  experienced  in  this,  usually  wouldn’t 
change  their  profession.  Or,  let's  say,  we  have  some 
specialists  for  fingerprints,  trying  to  find  fingerprints; 
this  is  also  a profession.  It's  not  so  easy  to  do  that.  It's 
easy  if  you've  found  the  prints,  but  to  find  them  can  be 
very  hard.  You  have  to  know  where  to  try  to  find  them, 
and  with  experience  you  can  find  more.  You  also  have  to 
know  how  to  keep  them,  how  to  copy  them,  and  with 
these  specific  professions  usually  they  don’t  change 
their  professions. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  briefly  some  of  the  military’s  in- 
fluence on  Israeli  life  and  Israeli  policing,  and  I noted  in 
your  organizational  chart  that  you  have  a border  guard 
as  part  of  the  national  police  force.  How  does  that  in- 
teract with  the  military? 

BOCHNER:  This  unit,  the  border  guard,  was  changed 
over  time.  It  was  created  in  the  60’s  when  we  had  prob- 
lems with  infiltration  into  Israel  from  our  neighbor 
countries.  Somebody  had  to  take  care  of  the  borders 
against  those  infiltrators,  who  were  mostly  civilians  and 
not  soldiers.  Our  army  had  other  tasks  and  other  duties, 
so  the  police  were  asked  to  organize  a special  unit  that 
would  be  stationed  along  the  Israeli  borders  and  take 
care  that  no  one  would  enter  those  borders  in  an  illegal 
way,  or  at  an  illegal  place,  or  illegally  employed. 

It  was  changed  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  1973 
when  the  borders  of  Israel  became  differently  shaped  — 
the  border  was  pushed  across  the  River  Jordan  and  was 
in  Sinai.  In  those  areas  the  military  was  responsible 
because  up  to  today  those  areas  are  not  Israel;  we  call 
the  administered  areas,  occupied  areas,  and  the  Israeli 
army  is  responsible  for  what’s  going  on.  We  have  some 
police  units  there,  but  they  work  under  the  coordination 
of  the  military  governor  in  those  areas. 

Today  we  have  the  border  police  stationed  in  those 
areas,  but  mostly  they  are  stationed  inside  the  cities  of 
Israel  because  the  problems  were  also  changed.  After 
the  1973  Yom  Kippur  War,  we  encountered  a new  prob- 
lem of  having  bombs  and  other  devices,  explosives,  all 
over  the  country  in  public  places  like  supermarkets, 
schools,  movie  theaters,  hospitals,  bus  stations,  in 
buses  in  trains.  So  we  use  them  today  more  to  prevent 
these  problems  than  to  stay  with  the  borders. 


At  the  moment  in  our  country  we  also  have  big  prob- 
lems with  having  to  oporute  in  the  areas  occupied  by 
Israel.  Every  operation  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
army.  Sometimes  they  arc  usktKl  by  the  military  to 
cooperate  and  assist  them  in  an  operation  such  os  mak- 
ing a search  in  an  Arab  village  in  an  occupied  urea. 
Usually  they  would  ask  the  border  police  to  assist  them 
by  giving  them  a few  men,  because  we  are  policemen,  wo 
are  not  soldiers,  and  we  have  authority  to  curry  out  a 
warrant  by  a judge.  The  military  would  do  more  of  the 
outside  work,  they  would  cover  the  security  problem 
from  outside,  but  in  dealing  with  civilians  it  would  be 
done  by  the  border  guard. 

LEN:  Would  that  include  investigations? 

BOCHNER;  In  the  beginning  a search  would  bo  done  by 
them,  but  later  investigations  would  not  be  done  by  the 
border  police  because  they  have  no  idea  how  to  do  that. 
They  would  hand  over  the  case  to  police  investigators 
from  the  regular  detective  division. 

LEN:  Are  domestic  terrorist  incidents  also  the  purview 
of  the  police? 

BOCHNER:  In  1973.  the  Israeli  police  received  as  an 
additional  duty,  the  responsibility  for  internal  security, 
which  includes  such  things  as  you  say.  Now  we  have  to 
look  at  what  it  really  means,  becau.se  it  begins  not  only 
with  u bomb  - somebody  has  to  create  it.  to  make  it,  and 
you  want  to  prevent  this.  To  prevent  anything  like  that 
you  need  intelligence.  This  part  of  the  job.  as  it  concerns 
terrorism,  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Israeli  police:  it’s  in 
the  hands  of  the  army.  We  have  army  intelligence  and 
we  have  also  Shem  Beth,  or  SB.  which  is  an  abbreviation 
for  security  service.  This  is  like  the  FBI,  the  security 
part  of  the  FBI,  the  part  that  deals  with  counteres- 
pionage and  such.  In  Israel  there  is  no  FBI;  there  is  the 
national  police,  which  handles  all  the  criminal  problems. 
We  then  have  the  Shem  Beth  which  deals  with 
counterespionage  and  runs  intelligence  inside  and  out- 
side the  country.  In  Arab  countries  they  would  try  to 
determine  who  are  those  people,  could  there  be  a bomb, 
and  how  to  prevent  it.  With  intelligenceand  information 
you  can  do  a lot  to  prevent  these  crimes  from  happening. 
If  this  is  not  done  and  something  happens,  then  from 
this  moment,  from  the  moment  that  a bomb  goes  off,  the 
police  start  to  act.  We  have  to  go  to  the  scene,  take  all 
the  photos,  take  the  wounded  people  to  the  hospitals, 
clear  and  secure  the  area,  make  a search  for  other 
devices  in  the  area  — sometimes  they  put  two  or  three  in 
the  same  area,  so  a perimeter  of  maybe  a mile  or  two  has 
to  be  searched,  including  the  trashbins,  entries  to  the 
houses,  everything  that  could  be  outside.  Sometimes 
you  might  see  a basket  or  a shopping  bag,  even  a loaf  of 
bread  or  a melon  could  be  a bomb.  The  police  also  start  to 
question  people.  Sometimes  we  have  success:  somebody 
might  recall  ”I  remember  a guy  came  in.”  and  they 
remember  how  he  looks,  and  from  this  description  we'll 
try  to  find  him. 

So  all  this,  the  treatment,  the  security  of  the  urea, 
the  search,  the  investigation,  and  the  prosecution  if  it 
comes  to  the  court,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  I don’t 
believe  I mentioned  it,  but  in  Israel  the  prosecution  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  police  if  it’s  a misdemeanor.  If  it’s  a 
felony  crime  it  would  be  handled  by  the  district  at- 
torney. 

LEN:  How  would  Israel’s  crime  rate  compare  with  that 
of  the  United  States? 

BOCHNER:  It's  very  hard  to  make  a comparison 
because  the  United  States,  in  my  eyes,  is  not  a country 

Continued  on  Page  10 
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- ifa  a world,  There  are  ao  many  states  and  there  is 
even  a difference  between  states.  The  crime  rate  in  Utah 
or  in  iowa  is  not  the  same  as  in  New  York  or  California 
Jo  make  a comparison  between  Israel  and  the  United 

H ""Possible,  and  if  somebody  were  to  try 

to  do  that  he  d be  making  a mistake.  ^ 

Our  major  problem  in  crime  in  Israel  is  with  burglary 
It  8 earned  out  mostly,  about  60  or  70  percent  of  the 
time,  by  youngsters,  age  10  or  J 1.  going  on  from  J3  to 

nnr[l^i!u  worsening? 

fr<>m  H to  11  percent,  Kverything  is  increasing,  not  only 
the  crime  rate.  I here’s  more  population,  people  spend 
rnore  money  they  travel  more,  people  consume  more 

part  of  the  human  culture.  Using  the  Bible  as  an  exam- 

Javl  .^1  has  to  face  these  problems,  we 

our  task  m Israel  is  to  make  it  possible  that  life  would  be 
acceptable,  With  a 1 the  limitations  and  problems  that 
we  are  facing,  we  don’t  want  to  become  a police  state 
Wo  don  t want  to  have  more  powers  than  we  have;  we 
don  t wont  to  make  an  arrest  and  keep  a person  for 
weeks  or  months  m prison  without  bringing  him  to  a 

n^Trr  *<eep  a pfrson  without 

a warrant  from  a judge  is  4fi  hours,  but  it  never  extends 
more  than  30  or  36.  Usually  we  keep  a person  abo“ 
hours,  but  during  that  24  hours  he  has  the  right  to  con- 

c^n  aVtTT'  to 

comae  t the  family  we  have  the  obligation  to  do  that  If 
he  or  she  IS  a minor,  we  can’t  even  make  the  arrest 

ble  If  there  ore  no  parents.  We  have  no  right  to  make  an 
arrest  in  a sc  ool;  we  wait  outside.  We  hLe  no  right" 
entir  u school  except  regarding  a complaint  or  to  speak 


s^de':r;zr'- 

thlllX^r  problems,  even  though  the  image  of 
thepoI.ee  has  improved  very  much  in  the  past  few  years 
Still,  we  are  criticized  by  the  press  every  day.  You  can 

w7akn.  '’T'  ^ criticism  of  the 

weakness  of  the  police  in  dealing  with  some  type  of 

crime,  and  then  you  turn  over  the  page  to  see  ooUce 
brutality.  Usually  people  say  they  don't  care  that 

bnwTl  ® ® ^ tomorrow  you  can 

marked  “f ^ in  the 

Nl.f-  ? reflects  on  the  value  of  the  paper 
Nobody  s keeping  an  old  paper  forever,  but  he  wo^uld 
remember  what  he  saw  in  the  paper.  We  are  awarerthe 
problem,  we  try  to  improve  our  image  in  the  eyes  of  the 

i pt  'rf  ^ ® Sood  job 

UEN;  Police  use  of  deadly  force  has  emerged  as  a major 
issue  here  recently.  How  does  the  Israeli  police  force 

BO?H^ ER  y''  ^‘d^Unes  for  this? 

BOCHNER:  Yes.  we  have.  We  have  our  meetings  with 
police  officers  monthly,  weekly,  daily.  usuaUy  because 
they  acquaint  the  police  officer  with  every  new  thing  so 

S it  At  f koow  how  to  deal 
n jz77  ^ we  also  inform  the  police  of- 

ficers of  new  amendments  or  new  regulations^  In  this 

lylf  therc^T  'earn  they  have  the  right  to  use  force  on- 
y if  there  is  force  used  against  them,  and  then  they  have 
the  right  to  use  only  the  amount  of  force  whkh  L 

Sloth  “sed  against  you. 

that  in  I consideration 
hat  in  Israel  you  have  1 7.000  police  officers  today,  and 

inf  of  du  t?h  the 

b«auseS  I don’t  count  terrorists, 

b^ause  that  s like  a war;  it  s something  else.  So  they’re 

sW  so  criminals  don’t 

but  the  IsraeU  police  is  armed  because  of  the  terrorism 


we  have  to  deal  with,  not  because  of  the  criminals  We 
ay  oi^y  -Don’t  start  to  shoot.”  because  if^ou  sh^t 

hev  sh^^  77  tocommit  a crime 

fnowfh  So  if  you  don’t  use  arms  they 

know theyarenotmdangerof being killedand won  tuse 

firearms  against  you.  Maybe  you  can’t  say  it  started 
together. 

LEN:  Israel  has  a substantial  percentage  of  females  in 
Its  police  force.  How  is  that  working  out? 


T Name 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or 
has  the  growing  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation gap  stopped  your  forward  pro- 
gress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you 
on  the  right  professional  track.  Every 
two  weeks.  LEN  brings  you  the  latest 
information  on  where  choice  career 
opportunities  lie.  . .who’s  in  and  who’s 
out.  . .what’s  workii.g  and  what’s 
not.  . .the  why’s  and  wherefore’s  of 
getting  ahead  in  the  police  world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement 
News  — the  number  one  newspaper 
for  the  police  professional  who  needs 
to  know  more. 

Yes.  I’m  ready  to  roll  with  Low 
Please  enter  my  subscription  for; 

□one  year  ($14  00)  Done  year  foreign  ($19  00) 

□ two  years  ($26  00)  n*k  ^ 

i-Dz^o.uuj  athree  years  $38  00) 
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BOCHNER:  It  started  in  the  late  60’s.  We  reaUy  had  no 
7Z  am7  to  that;  we  had  women  in 

of  a shortage  of  manpower,  so  somebody  said  let's  try  to 
work  with  women,  they  are  ready  to  come  to  the  poUce 
they  are  experienced.  Everybody  serves  in  the  army,  so 
n that  way  we  have  an  advantage  in  this  respect  It’s 
the  same  with  the  women,  so  we  can  use  the  women  in 
pdice  activities.  We  had  objections  from  some  oeonle 
because  they  were  not  used  to  that,  they  said  the  people 
of  Israel  would  not  accept  it.  Despite  aU  this,  we  had  a 
big  discussion  and  decided  to  try  it.  In  the  beginning  it 

normal  part  of  the  scene  in  Israel  that  you  have 

op!‘f7r7^"  7 problem:  they  were 

f^he  editoro  T *®“ers  to 

the  editor  or  complaints  from  some  people  that 

policewomen  are  more  strict  than  the^poUcemen 

Sometimes  a policeman  is  more  flexible:  you  can  speak 

with  him.  you  can  explain  a situation  and  tell  him  why 

you  did  that  The  policeman  would  sometimra^ee 

w th  you  and  let  you  go  this  time.  But  you  cannot  sp^ak 

LEN:  Are  police  unions  permitted  in  Israel? 

BOCHNER:  No,  not  at  all.  We  had  an  attempt  a year 

and\rierto°'"'r‘"'  themseies 

and  tried  to  create  a union.  For  the  first  time  m 

history  of  the  Israeli  National  Police  we  had  a 

demonstration  of  policemen  and  their  wives  - because 

policemen  are  not  allowed  to  demonstrate  or  to  orgS 

There  is  no  organization  of  police  officers;  it’s  against 

demr;  r ® policemen  did  most  of  the 

quarters  and  demonstrated  because  of  the  salaries 
because  of  conditions,  so  many  things.  And  they  said 

LrcTre's  ' discussion,  and 

fleers  Sol  police  of- 

fleers.  Some  of  them  are  pro,  some  are  anti.  But  the  final 

NatTon"i7i  '*  General  of  the 

National  Police  with  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  it 

was  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel,  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  have  no  right  to  assemble,  they  have 
rilf^  to  organize,  there  is  no  police  union.  We  hie  no 

itsi:r-  Poli- 

fid'  else,  though.  We  have  an  of- 

an^hlh  ! ^ be’s  a lawyer 

and  he  has  long  experience  with  the  police,  is  engag^as 

a civiban  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Interio;.  Tvefyluce 
officer  who  believes  he  is  deprived  of  any  rightsl  who 
has  a complaint  against  his  superior  officer  hi  the  ri^ht 
is°  so'^' ! h^'"’  using  channels.  So  thSe 

Evl^ljr  777^  "'’t  abandoned, 

inr  r ^^,^L°'^®thatthismanisnotabovetheInsDec- 

or  General,  but  he  has  the  right  to  intervene,  to"  heck 
sitiMon"""'''""'-  "’ith 

tinl  hi  concerned,  because  of  that  situa- 

^on.  because  we  don  t have  a union,  the  Inspector 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  know  the 
situation  and  they’re  fighting  more.  They  have  more 

Finanl  ^^e  Ministry  of 

tln?A  7 tbe  social  condi- 

tions. And  we  are  better  off;  we  are  above  the  average  of 
the  average  government  employee  in  Israel.  We  Ive 
better  pay.  better  pension  conditions.  A government 

ght  to  retire  at  age  55.  It’s  a big  difference,  especially 

Ret  Inofl’  ^ that  he  can 

get  another  job  easier  than  at  65.  A government 

but  a pobce  officer  has  to  work  only  30  years  1 don’t 
believe  that  a union  could  do  better  in  this  concern. 


9°  polls  on  unionization 

TtanvtfCT^  ha\n  >u-:_  oc  atioDS  who  hav8  a combin^ri  union  i¥Dr«>«onf»(inn  in  r*wi oi «-  it\. . . 


Continued  from  Page  3 
T^emstes  have  set  ' up  their  campaign  tait 
in  Chicago  with  hefty  financial  backing 
from  the  Chicago  Joint  Teamsters 
Council.  Their  rallies  are  fueled  by  a 
spread  of  free  beer  and  sandwiches. 

However,  some  of  the  other  groups  on 
the  ballot  seem  to  have  a hard  core  of 
support  from  dues-paying  members. 
Voluntary  dues  are  deducted  from  the 
paychecks  of  1.964  Chicago  officers  by 
the  Confederation  of  Police;  Chicago 
Police  Officers  Local  1975  has  828  dues- 
paying  members;  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  has  483:  the  Chicago  Patrolmen’s 
Association  has  394,  and  the  Combined 
Counties  Police  Association  has  186. 

According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
The  Teamsters  have  no  members  with 
dues  deducted  from  checks  because  they 
pledged  not  to  seek  any  dues  until  one 
month  after  they  have  negotiated  a con- 
tract with  the  city. 

Two  other  organizations,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Police  Affairs  and  the 
Police  Pension  and  Contract  Council  of 
Chicago,  are  also  not  part  of  the  dues 
checkoff  system  and  are  not  expected 
to  survive  the  first  ballot. 

To  win  the  unionization  sweepstakes, 
one  single  organization  has  to  come  up 
with  over  50  percent  of  the  total  votes 
casL  In  the  likely  event  that  there  is  no 
majority  in  favor  of  any  one  group,  there 
will  be  a runoff  election  between  the  top 

Lines  from 
the  front 

Radar  man  wants  info 

To  the  editor: 

I am  developing  a new  police  radar 
system.  However.  I need  information  so  I 
may  market  it  effectively. 

Please  send  me  any  available  infor- 
mation on  US,  Canada,  and  European 
radar  systems.  Poiice/public  opinions  of 
existing  radar  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provement., etc. 

If  every  automobile  did  not  exceed  the 
posted  speed  limit  laws,  including  55 
mph.  how  many  lives  and  accidents 
would  be  reduced,  and  how  much  gaso- 
line would  be  reduced,  in  the  U.S.? 

Incidentally,  this  system  is  not  detec- 
Uble  by  any  radar  detection  system, 
including  fuzz  buster. 

Sincerely, 
DAVID  E.  DICKESON 
820  Palmetto  Street 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33405 

Officer  needs  pen  pals 

To  the  editor: 

In  addition  to  my  routine  duties  as  a 
police  officer  with  the  Danbury  Police 
(Danbury,  Connecticut),  I serve  as  the  de- 
partment safety  officer  and  radiological 
defense  officer. 

Could  you  advise  me  of  other  criminal 
justice  agencies  with  similar  positions  so  1 
may  correspond  with  them? 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW  JAY  WOODS,  JR. 

14  Hammersmith  Apts. 

Danbury,  CT  06810 


Write  on 

TI\p  Public  Forum  column  is  re- 
served for  reader  commentary  on 
topical  issues  of  interest  to  the  crim- 
inal justice  community'.  Send  type- 
written manuscripts  to  the  editor. 


two  associations  who  have  a combined 
total  of  50  percent  of  the  vote. 

A third  possibility  will  come  about  if 
as  expected,  no  two  groups  poll  a 
combined  majority.  In  that  case  there 
will  be  a runoff  between  the  highest  vote- 
getting organization  and  the  “no  repre- 
sentation” checkbox. 

Saffold  believes  that  there’s  a "pretty 


union  representation  in  Chicago. 

"We’re  not  against  police  officers 
having  a bill  of  rights  or  a method  by 
which  they  can  bargain  coUectitvely  for 
ceruin  job  security,”  he  noted.  "But  the 
traditional  method  that’s  being  employed 
by  the  larger  groups  such  as  the  AFL-CIO 
and  the  Teamsters  have  been  counter- 
productive in  terms  of  the  overall  inte^ 


annH”  .k.  “'"Vu  ^ s a "pretty  productive  m terms  of  the  overall  inter- 

will  be  fh  * eats  of  serving  the  poUce  officer  as  weU  as 

wil  be  the  outcome  of  the  preliminary  thepubUc." 


voting.  ‘The  majority  of  officers  in  the 
city  don’t  belong  to  any  association,”  he 
^inted  out.  “Those  groups  that  are 
ba^aining  to  be  the  sole  agent  have  not 
had  the  overall  support  as  individual  or- 
ganizations up  to  this  point.” 

Asked  why  his  group,  which  has  892 
dues-paying  members,  did  not  apply  to  be 
on  the  ballot,  AAPL  president  indi- 
cted that  it  would  be  against  the  league’s 
long-standing  philosophy  of  opposition  to 
any  form  of  police  unionization  He 
added,  however,  that  his  voting  bloc  of 
2.300  black  officers  would  have  an  in- 
fluence on  shutting  the  door  on  single 


Confederation  of  Police  president  Jack 
Hawkonsen  stated  that  the  AAPL's 
stand  on  the  issue  is  counterproductive 
to  advancing  minority  rights.  "If  they 
vote  against  the  union,  they're  signaling 
the  city  that  they  will  accept  anything 
they  do.  They’re  saying.  ’You’re  going  to 
take  good  care  of  us  even  though  past 
history  has  shown  you  haven’t.” 

A different  angle  on  the  issue  was 
presented  by  Joseph  Pecoraro.  the 
head  of  the  Chicago  Patrolmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. “There’s  no  prize  at  the  end," 
he  said,  "the  city  isn’t  going  to  bargain 
with  anyone  until  there’s  an  ordinance. 


She’s  (Byrne)  going  to  stall  as  long  as  she 
can.  Nearer  her  election  she’ll  give  in 
figuring  that  if  she  does  she’ll  win  votes 
of  policemen  and  If  she  loses  she  has  sad- 
died  the  next  guy  with  the  problem.” 
Saffold  feels  that  his  group  has  a viable 
alternative  to  single  union  representation 
In  Chicago.  "We  would  be  prepared  to 
sit  down  with  the  heads  of  the  associa- 
tions and  fashion  something  that  we 
could  all  live  with  — something  that 
would  give  us  all  a fair  shake,  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  political  innuetice,”  he 
said.  "That’s  what  we’ll  be  looking  for 
after  this  particular  election  Is  over.” 


New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

M F:  9 5,  7 weeks  commencing  March  16. 1981. 
Foi  information,  call:  John  Fitzgerald.  (212) 
267  3838, 17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City  New 
York  10018 
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FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP. 


POLICE  EXAMINATIONS 


CS  1 6 Police  Promoiion  Course  (One  Volume) 

CS  ?<i  O&A  on  OiuQ  EduCdlion 

Cs  ?S  Correction  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume) 

31  f very  Day  Spanish  lor  Police  OKicers 
CS  50  High  School  fquivalency  Diploma  Eiammalion 
C 1075  Adpiclion  Spccialisl 
C19P4  Apmimsiraiive  Invesligaior 
C 1697  Assistant  Deputy  Supenniendent  ol  Women's 
Prisons 

Ct696  Assistant  Deputy  Waiclen 

C ?5?4  Bay  Conslatilo 

C 90  Bolder  Palrol  inspector 

CI973  Border  Patrolman 

C111  Bridge  & Tunnel  Ueulonanl 

C9S  Bridges  Tunnel Ollicer 

C ??95  Building  Guard 

C ??60  Campus  Security  Ollicer 

C ??61  Campus  Securily  OKicei  I 

C 1 700  Campus  Socurily  Ollicer  II 

C ?06  Campus  Security  Otlicei  Trainee 

CT701  Campus  Sccuiily  Specialist 

C Capital  Police  Oliicoi 

C 1 71  Captain.  Police  Deparimenl 

C 7473  Chiel  Compliance  Investigator 

C 1 1 73  Chiel  Deputy  Sheiill 

C 7170  Chiel  InslilulionSalely  Ollicer 

C I40t  Chiel  Investigator 

C7146  Chiel  ol  Police 

C750?  Chief  ol  Stall 

C 1 1 6 1 Chiol  Polico  Surgeon 

C 1593  Chiel  Probation  Ollicer 

Cl16?  Chiel  Process  Server 

C 1105  Chid  Securily  Ollicer 

C1591  Chiel  Special  Investigator 

C 1703  Commissioner  ol  Correction 

C 1700  Commissioner  ol  Police 

C 7471  Compliance  Invesligaior 

C 1767  Coordinator  oiOiug  Abuse  Education  Program 

C165  Correction  Caplain 

C 956a  Correction  Hospital  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 956b  Cotrociion  Hospital  Ollicer  (Women) 

Cl66  Correction  I leulcnanl 
C 1719  Correction  Matron 
Cl67  Cottoclion  Ollicer  (Mon) 

C t66  Corieclion  Ollicer  (Women) 

C 957  Cotreclion  Ollicer  Trainee 

Ci69  Corieclion  Sergeant 

C 956a  Correction  Voulh  Camp  Ollicer  (Men) 

C 9S8b  Collodion  Voiith  Camp  Ollicer  (Women) 

C959  Correctional  Trealmeni  Specialist 
C 966  Court  Ollicoi 
' C 1779  Criminal  investigator 
C 969  Criminal  I aw  Investigator 
C177  Customs  Inspector 
C 1 61 1 Customs  Security  Odicei  (Sky  Marshal) 

C 1 739  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 
C 1 745  Deputy  Medical  Enammei 
C7763  Deputy  Probation  Oiiedoi 
C 1900  OoputyProbalionOirectortV 
C704  Deputy  Shentl 

C 1 763  Deputy  Siipeiintendeni  ol  Women's  Prisons 

C 1670  Deputy  United  Slates  Marshal 

C t767  Deputy  Warden 

C 1747  Detective  Investigator 

C7444  Director  ol  Security 

C 1677  Director  ol  Tiatlic  Control 

C 7375  Ditedoi  ol  Youth  Bureau 

C 1759  DrugAbuseEducaiionGfoupLeadet 

C 1597  Drug  Abuse  Educator 

C 1760  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 

C1761  Drug  Abuse  Secteienal  Aide 

C 1 405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 

C 1406  Drug  Abuse  Technician  Trainee 

C 7478  Environmental  Conservation  Ollicer 

C ?St  Federal  Guard 

C161?  Federal  Pcoleclive  Ollicer 

C 1765  Field  Investigator 

C755  Fingerprint  Technician 

C786  Fingeiprini  Technician  Trainee 

C781  Forest  Banger 

C7017  Game  Warden 

C 304  Guard  Patrolman 

C 348  Head  Process  Server 

C349  Head  Process  Server  4 Coufl  Aide 

C 353  Hospital  Security  Ollicer 
C337  Housing  Captain 

C 336  Housing  Guard 

C 340  Housing  Lieutenant 

C 347  Housing  Patrolman 

C344  Housing  Sergeant 
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C361 

Idenlilicalion  Clerk 

$8  00 

C 1966  Idenlilicalion  Officer 

$8  00 

C279I 

1 ideniificalion  Specialist 

$6  00 

C367 

Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 

$6  00 

C364 

Inspector 

$1000 

C370 

Insliliition  Salely  Ollicer 

$8  00 

C376 

Internal  Revenue  Agent 

$1000 

C377 

Investigator 

se  00 

C378 

Investigator  Inspector 

$8  00 

C406 

Jail  Guard 

$6  00 

CI379 

Jail  Matron 

$8  00 

C 1331 

Jail  Training  Supervisor 

$10  00 

C1337 

Jailer  Clerk 

$8  00 

C449 

License  Invesligaior 

se  00 

C 7766 

License  Investigator  (Spanish  Speaking) 

$10  00 

C442 

Lieutenant,  Police  Deparimenl 

$10  00 

C486 

Medical  Examiner 

$14  00 

C468 

Medical  Ollicer 

$14  00 

C489 

Medical  Officer  (Deparimenlal) 

$14  00 

C498 

Meier  Maid 

$8  00 

C7S03 

Narcotics  Education  Assislant 

$10  00 

C 1600 

Narcotics  Invesligaior 

$10  00 

C 1370 

Narcotics  Security  Assistant 

$10.00 

C 724S 

Paralegal  Aide 

$8  00 

Cl  688 

Park  Patrolman 

$8  00 

C572 

Parking  Enlorcemenl  Agent 

$6  00 

C 1063 

Parking  Meter  Attendant 

$8  00 

C573 

Parking  Meter  Collector 

$8  00 

CS75 

Patrolman,  Examinations  All  Slates 

$8  OO 

C576 

Patrolman.  Police  Department 

$6  00 

C1972 

Patrolman  Policewoman 

$8  00 

C640 

Police  Adminsiralive  Aide 

$10  00 

C594 

Police  Cadei 

$8  00 

C639 

Police  Clerk 

$8  00 

C 1947 

Police  Communicalions  4 Teletype  Operator 

SIOOO 

C7256 

Police  Dispatcher 

$8  00 

C 1383 

Police  Inspector 
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Police  Ollicei 

se  00 
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Police  Ollicer.  Los  Angeles  Police  Oepi  (lAPO) 

$1000 

C 1755 

Police  Ollicer,  Nassau  County  Police  Oepi  (NCPO) 

$10  00 

C 1739 

Police  Ollicer,  New  York  Police  Oepi  (NVPO) 

SIOOO 

C 595  Police  Patrolman 

C 596  Police  Surgeon 

C 597  Police  Trainee 

C598  Policewoman 

C 602  Posial  Inspector  (USPS) 

C 1306  Principal  Addiction  Specialisi 

C1791  Principal  Invesligaior 

C1427  Principal  Probation  Ollicer 

C 7759  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correciion) 

C618  Prison  Guard 

C 746?  Private  Investigator 

C7S77  Probation  Assistant 

C1981  Probation  Counselor 

C 900  Probation  Consultant 

C7766  Probation  Director 

C 1478  Probation  Employment  Ollicer 
C901  Probation  Invesligaior 
C619  Probation  Ollicer 
CI479  Piobalion  Ollicer  Trainee 
C ??62  Probation  Supervisor 
C 7577  Probation  Assistant 
C1981  Probation  Counselor 
C 980  Probation  Consultant 
C 7766  Probation  Director 
C 1478  Probation  Employment  Ollicer 
C 981  Probation  Investigator 
C619  Probation  Ollicer 
C 1 429  Probation  Ollicer  Trainee 
C 7762  Probation  Supervisor 
C 1 878  Probation  Supervisor  I 
C 1 879  Probation  Supervisor  II 
C620  Process  Server 
C 2315  Prolessionai  Conduct  Investigator 
C 1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 
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CPEP29 

CPEP30 


Protection  Agent  $e  qO 

Ranger.  U S Park  Service  $8  00 

Salely  Coordinator  $10  00 

Salely  Security  Ollicer  $b  00 

School  Crossing  Guard  $0  OO 

School  Guard  $8  gO 

Securily  Guard  $8  00 

Security  Ollicer  $8  00 

Security  Police  Ollicer  (USPS)  $8.00 

Senior  Addiction  Specialist  $10  00 

Senior  Gay  Constable  $10  00 

Senior  Building  Guard  $ 1 0 00 

Senior  Campus  Security  Ollicer  $i  o 00 

Senior  Capital  Police  Ollicer  $10  00 

Senior  Compliance  Investigator  $jo  oo 

Senior  Court  Othcer  $12  00 

Senior  Deputy  Sherili  $1  g 00 

Senior  Detective  Investigator  $io  00 

Sentor  Drug  Abuse  Educator  $12  00 

Senior  Fingerprint  Technician  $10.00 

Senior  Idenlilicalion  Ollicer  $io  gg 

Senior  Idenlilicalion  Specialist  $1  g gg 

Senior  Institution  Salely  Ollicer  $i  g gg 

Senior  Invesligaior  $10.00 

Senior  Narcotics  Investigator  $12  gg 

Senior  Parking  Enlotcemeni  Agent  $1  g gg 

Senior  Parole  Ollicer  SIOOO 

Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide  $ig  gg 

Senior  Probation  Ollicer  $10  00 

Senior  Prolessionai  Conduct  Investigator  $8  00 

Senior  Program  Specialisi  (Correciion)  $1 2 00 

Senior  Security  Ollicer  $10.00 

Senior  Special  Investigator  $10  gg 

Senior  Special  Ollicer  $10.00 

Sergeant,  Bridge  4 Tunnel  Aulhorily  $ig  gg 

Sergeant.  Police  Department  $10  00 

Sherill  $10  00 

Special  Agent.  FBI  $ig  gg 

Special  Investigations  Inspector  $e  00 

Special  Investigator  $3  gg 

Special  Ollicer  $a  gg 

Slate  Policewoman  $e  gg 

Stale  Trooper  $3  gg 

Superinlendeniot  Women's  Prisons  $1?  00 

Supervising  Campus  Securily  Ollicer  $i  g gg 

Supervising  Court  Ollicer  $10  00 

Supervising  Deputy  Sherill  $io  gg 

Supervising  Housing  Sergeant  $1  g gg 

Supervising  Idenlilicalion  Specialist  $1 0 gg 

Supervising  Investigator  $10,00 

Supervising  Parking  Enlorcement  Agent  $10  gg 

Supervising  Parking  Meter  Collection  $10  00 

Supervising  Professional  Conduct  Investigator  $10  00 

Supervising  Security  Officer  $1  g gg 

Supervising  Special  Ollicer  $1  g gg 

Trallic  Conirol  Ageni  $8  gg 

Tralfic  Conifol  Inspector  $8.00 

TraHic  Enforcement  Agent  $8.00 

Trallic  and  Park  Ollicer  $8  gg 

Trallic  Technician  $g  gg 

Tralfic  Technician  I $g  gg 

Traffic  Technician  II  $1  g gg 

TralficTechnicianlll  $10  00 

Transit  Captain  $17  00 

Transit  Lieutenant  $10,00 

Transit  Patrolman  $3  gg 

Transit  Sergeant  $10  00 

Treasury  Enforcement  Agent  $10  00 

Uniformed  Court  Officer  $3  gg 

United  Slates  Park  Police  Officer  $$  00 

Urban  Park  Officer  $3  gg 

Urban  Park  Patrol  Sergeant  $10.00 

Warden  $12  00 

Watchman  53  gg 

College  Proficiency  Examination  Series  (CPEP) 

Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice  $9  95 

Criminal  Investigation  $9.95 
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CRIME  JOURNAL 

By  JAY  ROBERT  NASH 


Turn-of-the  century  bank  robbers 
were  turned  into  media  folk  heroes 


(Third  of  four  parts.) 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  robberies  com- 
mitted in  an  impressive  but  haphazard 
fashion.  But  toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  the  methods  of  armed  robbers 
and  bank  burglars  l)ecame  more 
sophisticated,  with  the  thieves  working 
for  the  most  part  with  clockwork  preci- 
sion. Spending  long  periods  of  time 
studying  their  prey,  robbers  from  Frank 
Leslie  to  John  Dillinger  unfortunately 
proved  a match  for  frustrated  lawmen, 
and  the  success  of  the  professional  rob- 
ber made  him  into  a folk  hero,  a myth 
perpetuated  by  the  robber,  the  flam- 
boyant press,  and  a naive  public. 

The  most  spectacular  robberies  of  this 
period  include: 

New  York,  N.V.,  1 878:  The  largest  theft 
in  U.S.  history  to  this  point  took  place  at 
the  Manhattan  Savings  Institution, 
engineered  by  George  Leonidas  Leslie  on 
October  27.  Leslie  had  labored  for  three 
years  to  obtain  the  book’s  architectural 
plans  and  learn  the  location  of  the  hidden 
vaults:  his  delicate  burglary  tools  alone 
cost  him  S3. 000.  Leslie  and  four  ac- 
complices dragged  from  the  coffers  of  the 
bank  $2,747,000.  which  they  stuffed  into 
satchels,  overlooking  another  $2  million 
in  sacks  on  the  floor  of  the  main  vault. 

Gentleman  burglar  Leslie  would  later 
he  killed  in  1884  by  Ed  Goodie  in  a fight 
over  a girl.  His  body  was  dumped  at  the 
base  of  Tramp's  Rock  in  the  Bronx. 

Paris,  1911:  Vincenzo  Peruggia,  a 
janitor  in  the  Louvre  Museum,  waiting 
until  the  institution  was  closed  for  clean- 
ing on  August  21.  1911.  then  cut  the 
priceless  "Mona  Lisa"  from  its  frame  and 
smuggled  the  painting  out  of  the 
museum.  (Peruggia  carried  the  painting 
flat  from  the  museum  since  Da  Vinci  had 
executed  it  on  wood  and  it  could  not  be 
rolled  up  like  canvas.)  The  thief  took  the 
painting  to  his  apartment  and  placed  it  in 
the  false  bottom  of  a trunk,  where  it  re- 
mained until  1913  when  Peruggia  tried  to 
sell  it  to  Italy  for  a reported  $95,000. 
(Peruggia had  been  suspected  of  the  theft 
all  along  but  the  charges  could  not  be 
proved.  He  had  walked  into  an  art  deal- 
er’s store,  so  the  story  goes,  in  1913 
asking  if  the  dealer  could  "clean  a 
priceless  painting."  Yes,  the  dealer 
responded,  but  what  painting?  "The 
Mona  Lisa."  shrugged  the  somewhat 
dim-witted  Peruggia.  Police  arrested  the 
man  a short  while  later.) 

Peruggia  insisted  at  his  trial  that  he 
had  stolen  the  painting  for  patriotic 
reasons,  feeling  that  DaVinci's  work 
should  be  returned  to  I taly,  where  it  was 
painted  more  than  300  years  earlier.  This 
argument  was  accepted  and  he  was  given 
a light  sentence. 

Chantily.  France.  1912:  Jules  Bonnot, 
the  first  European  credited  withusingan 
auto  in  a bank  robbery,  drove  up  to  the 
largest  bank  in  Chantilly,  raced  inside 
with  the  motor  still  running  and  took 
80,000  francs  at  gunpoint,  shooting  to 
death  three  persons  before  fleeing.  Bon- 
not and  another  man  were  later  killed  in  a 
shootout  involving  more  than  200 
French  police.  Bonnot  took  great  pride  in 
his  inventive  robbery  techniques,  stating 
in  his  will:  "I  am  a celebrated  man.  Ought 
I to  regret  what  I have  done?  Yes. 
perhaps,  but  I am  not  more  guilty  than 
the  sweaters  who  exploit  poor  devils." 

New  York.  N.Y.,  1921:  Professional 


thief  Gerald  Chapman  and  two  others 
stopped  a mail  truck  moving  from  Wall 
Street  to  the  main  New  York  Post  Office 
on  the  night  of  October  27.  taking  33  mail 
sacks  containing  $1,424,129.  It  was  the 
largest  mail  theft  to  that  date,  with  most 
of  the  loot  in  the.  form  of  money  orders, 
bonds,  and  securities.  Chapman  had 
timed  the  routes  of  the  mail  trucks  for 
weeks.  After  several  adventures.  Chap- 
man was  hanged  on  April  5. 1926,  in  Con- 
necticut for  killing  a guard  in  a robbery. 

Denver,  Co!.,  1922:  More  than  $500,000 
in  gold  was  taken  out  of  the  U.S.  Mint  in 
Denver  in  1922;  credited  with  that  enor- 
mous robbery  were  Harvey  Bailey  and 
James  Ripley. 

Pampa,  Tex.,  1927:  Oklahoma  outlaws 
Matt  and  George  Kimes  and  Ray  Terrill 
robbed  the  bank  in  Pampa  in  record  time: 
the  trio  merely  backed  a truck  through 
the  front  window  of  the  bank,  ran  inside, 
and  tied  the  safe  to  a winch,  driving  off 
with  the  safe  bounding  behind  and  a haul 
of  $35,000  inside. 

iJnroln,  Neb.,  1931:  Harvey  Bailey, 
Eddie  Bentz  and  others  robbed  the  Lin- 
coln National  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  more  than  $1  million  in  cash  and 
negotiable  securities,  the  largest  armed 
bank  robbery  to  that  lime. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  1934:  An  armored  car 
of  the  U.S.  Trucking  Corp,.  stopping  to 
deliver  a payroll  at  the  Ruhel  Ice  Com- 
pany on  Bay  Nineteenth  Street  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  morning  of  August  21. 
1934  was  surrounded  by  machine- 
gunners  just  as  its  doors  were  opened. 
One  of  the  robbers  had  disguised  himself 
as  a pushcart  vendor.  The  cash  — 
$427,950  in  unmarked  bills  — was  quick- 
ly transferred  to  waiting  cars  which  sped 
off  within  minutes  of  the  robbery.  The 
thieves  were  later  identified  and  sent  to 
prison  but  the  money  was  never  located. 

Paris,  !941:  Emile  Buisson  and  two 
others  stopped  two  hank  messengers 
moving  almost  four  million  francs  in  a 
pushcart  from  the  Credit  Industriel  et 
Commercial  to  an  office  of  the  Bank  of 
France  on  February  24.  When  one  guard 
refused  Buisson's  order  to  put  up  his 
hands,  he  was  killed  by  the  robber,  shot 
twice  in  the  stomach.  Buisson  and  the 
two  others  loaded  the  money  into  an  un- 
marked Citroen  and  sped  off.  The  money, 
which  was  never  recovered,  was  being 
moved  in  such  a primitive  fashion  to  save 
the  cost  of  gas. 

K'opyright  1980  by  Jay  Robert  Nash. 
Released  through  the  Crime  Journal  Syn- 
dicate, 6135’A  N.  Sheridan  Road, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60660.) 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Connecticut  foundation  kicks  off 
ambitious  police  improvement  plan 

Professional  law  enforcement  in  Connecticut  received  a shot  in  the  arm  recnriv 

fl'imriat*’  Connecticut  Uw  Enforcement  Foundation.  The  new 

foundation,  which  was  set  up  through  the  efforts  of  executive  din'ctor  Peter  J Beny 
and  members  of  the  Connecticut  Chiefs  of  Police  Association  (CCPA).  aims  to  improw 
the  knowledge,  training  and  quality  of  the  state's  law  enforcement  officers. 

ihe  Connecticut  Law  Enforcement  Foundation  is  the  first  such  organization 
connected  with  a state  police  chiefs  association.  The  foundation  was  incorporated  In 
June  and  got  down  to  business  at  its  first  annual  meeting  on  SepU-mber  1 1 
Wasting  no  time,  the  directors  set  a target  of  $60,000  for  the  first  year’s  budget 
and  planned  four  priority  projects.  The  first  priority,  .said  Berr>-.  will  be  a public 
awareness  program.  "We  had  a long  discussion  about  the  fact  that  the  general  public 
does  not  understand  the  problems  and  frustrations  of  law  enforcement  officers  in 


• 1 


s. 


'A 


The  founding  fathers  of  the  CLEF  sign  the  foundation  into  being.  They  are'  Dr. 
Harvey  S.  Sadow,  chairman;  Louise  B.  Kronholm.  Hceretory;  attorney  Donald  Walsh. 
noUu-y  public,  and  Russell  E.  Gutipo.  treasurer. 


Editor’s  Note 

The  results  of  the  Law  Enforce 
ment  News  gun  control  survey, 
which  was  scheduled  to  be 
published  in  this  edition,  have 
been  omitted  due  to  space  con- 
siderations. 

A complete  analysis  of  the 
results  will  be  carried  in  a 
subsequent  issue. 


Connecticut,  he  said.  The  linchpin  of  the  public  awareness  program  will  bp  a news- 
letter. probably  published  quarterly,  to  enlighten  citizens  about  law  enforcement  in 
the  state.  The  newsletter  will  be  sent  to  chambers  of  commerce,  community  groups, 
corporations  and  other  opinion  makers  in  the  state. 

The  second  priority  will  be  an  executive  development  program  for  police  admin- 
istrators. including  middle-management  personnel.  The  program  will  feature  work- 
shops and  seminars  on  problems  faced  by  police  executives  in  their  daily  work.  “For 
example,”  Berry  said,  “we  might  have  a seminar  for  chiefs  on  police-media  relation- 
ships.” Another  likely  area  for  a workshop  is  budgeting,  with  emphasis  on  assisting 
executives  who  plan  careers  in  law  enforcement. 

Looking  further  down  the  road,  the  foundation  hope.s  to  undertake  other  pro- 
jects to  improve  law  enforcement.  Among  future  possibilities  are  offering  consultation 
and  exchange  of  information  with  other  organizations  in  law  enforcement;  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  private  and  public  Institutions,  and  developing 
training  standards  for  law  enforcement  officers. 

The  Connecticut  Law  Enforcement  Foundation  is  sUrting  with  an  empty  trea- 
sury, and  the  directors  hope  to  raise  $50,000  to  fund  iU  first  year’s  work.  A commit- 
tee of  directors  was  named  to  seek  $25,000  in  contributions  from  corporations, 
$20,000  from  other  foundations  and  organizations,  and  $5,000  from  miscellaneous 
sources. 

The  foundation  has  a board  consisting  of  outstanding  citizens  in  business,  law 
enforcement  and  government.  Elected  president  was  Harvey  S.  Sadow.  president  of 
Boehringer  Ingelhcim  Ltd.  of  Ridgefield.  Other  officers  are  Louise  B.  Kronholm  of 
Hartford,  secretary,  and  Russell  E.  Galipo,  vice  pre.sident  of  Harford  National  Bank 
and  Trust,  treasurer. 

Also  on  the  board  of  directors  are  Daniel  P.  Cosgrove,  president  of  Cosgrove 
Construction  Company,  Branford;  David  P.  Driscoll,  executive  vice-president  of 
Northeast  Security.  Hartford;  Chief  Qarence  A.  Drumm  of  the  East  Hartford  Police 
Department;  David  L.  Dunn,  manager  of  marketing  services  at  Detroit  Steel  Corpora- 
tion in  Hamden;  William  B.  Flynn,  president  of  Merit  Insurance  Company,  Bridgeport; 
L.  Patrick  Gray,  former  FBI  director  and  an  attorney  with  Suisman,  Shapiro,  Wool, 
Brennan.  Gray  & Faulkner,  Groton;  Chief  Edmund  H.  Mosca  of  the  Old  Saybrook 
Police  Department;  Richard  C.  Lee,  executive  director  of  the  United  Way  of  Greater 
New  Haven;  Commissioner  Donald  J.  Long  of  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Public 
Safety;  and  Henry  J.  Naruk,  vice-president  of  the  Claims  Department.  Travelers  In- 
surance Company.  Hartford.  Peter  J.  Berry  will  be  executive  director  of  the  founda- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  CCPA. 

The  Connecticut  Law  Enforcement  Foundation  has  gotten  off  to  an  ambitious 
start.  All  In  the  law  enforcement  community  will  undoubtedly  wish  it  well. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Blvd., 
Westwood  P.O..  Washington  I'wp.,  NJ 07675.) 
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Police  Officers.  The  City  of  Dallas,  Texas  Is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  police  officer. 
'Rie  Dallas  Police  Department  Is  composed  of  more  than 
2,000  sworn  officers,  39  percent  of  whom  possess 
bachelor’s  degrees. 

Candidates  must  be  between  19  1/2  and  35  years  old; 
have  completed  at  least  45  semester  hours  of  credit  with 
a C average  or  better  from  an  accredited  coliege  or  uni- 
versity; have  vision  of  at  least  20/100  corrected  to  20/20 
with  no  color  blindness;  have  no  condition  which  would 
prevent  obtaining  iife  insurance  at  normal  rates;  have 
never  been  convicted  of  a felony  or  have  any  criminal 
charges  pending.  Physical  fitness  and  other  testing  will 
be  required  prior  to  a background  investigation.  No 
closing  date  has  been  set. 

Salary’s  $1, 333/month  to  start.  Excellent  benefits 
and  equipment  furnished.  Eklucational  incentive  pay  for 
coliege  credit  above  the  entry  requirement  (up  to  $100/ 
month  for  a bachelor’s  degree). 

Contact:  Personnel  Office.  Dallas  Police  Department, 
2014  Main  Street,  Room  210,  Dallas,  Texas  75201. 

Chairperson,  Law  Enforcement  Training.  Successful 
candidate  will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
all  law  enforcement  training  at  the  Southeast 
Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  of  Miami-Dade 
Community  College.  Duties  include  supervision  of  con- 
tract personnel  from  police  agencies,  part-time  instruc- 
tors, curriculum  development  specialist  and  training 
support  staff;  curriculum  design  and  development; 
planning  and  delivering  a variety  of  diverse  law  enforce- 
ment training  courses  including  recruit,  in-service,  spe- 
cialized, technical,  supervision,  management,  instructcr 
development;  some  classroom  teaching,  and  other 
related  duties. 

Position  requires  a master’s  degree  in  a related  field 
and  three  years  of  professional  experience.  Prefer  an  in- 
dividual with  agency  experience  in  the  areas  of  law 
enforcement/criminal  justice  and  experience  in  law 
enforcement/criminal  justice  training  and  education. 

To  apply,  submit  two  copies  of  detailed  resume  to: 
Miami-Dade  Community  College,  North  Campus  Per- 
sonnel Services,  11380  N.W.  27th  Ave.,  Miami,  FI 
33167.  Closing  date  for  accepting  resumes  is  December 
31.  1980.  An  Equal  Access/Equal  Opportunity  Com- 
munity College. 

Professor.  Florida  Junior  College  seeks  an  individual  to 
teach  criminal  justice  courses  for  A.S.  program.  Master’s 
degree  with  graduate  major  in  criminal  justice  or  a 
related  area,  or  an  equivalent  combination  of  education 
and  experience  is  required. 

Three  years  of  criminal  justice/law  enforcement/cor- 
rections work  experience  related  to  teaching  areas  is 
required.  Must  be  able  to  obtain  FJC  teaching  certifi- 
cate. Teaching  experience  at  the  college  or  secondary 


Captain  of  Police 
Thornton,  Colorado 

A rapidly  growing  community  of  50.000  is  seeking  a 
Captain  of  Police.  Candidates  must  possess  a strong 
research,  patrol,  and  detective  background.  Must  be 
totally  familiar  with  current  state  of  the-art  directed  and 
preventive  patrol  techniques,  managing  the  criminal  in- 
vestigation systems  and  current  technology  involving 
computer  systems  for  the  allocation  of  personnel. 

Candidates  must  be  oriented  towards  a participative, 
"hands-on"  approach  to  management.  Will  assist  newly 
appointed  Chiel  of  Police  in  reorganizing  all  facets  of  the 
police  agency  A minimum  of  eight  years  experience  is  re- 
quired. two  years  at  supervisory  level  and  three  years  at 
the  administrative  level,  Experience  must  have  been 
derived  in  a community  of  at  least  30,000  people. 
Minimum  of  two  years  of  college.  8.  A.  preferred. 

Starting  salary  $26,500.  Apply  by  November  15. 
1980  to  City  of  Thornton,  Personnel  Department.  8992 
N.  Washington.  Thornton.  CO  80229. 


level  is  desirable.  Salary  range  is  $15,262-$19, 536- 

Screening  of  application  begins  November  28,  1980. 
Write:  Florida  Junior  College,  District  Personnel  Office, 
210  N.  Main  Street,  Jacksonville,  Florida  32202. 

Police  Officer.  The  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive  in  the 
nation,  is  currently  accepting  applications  for  the  posi- 
tion of  police  officer 

Applicants  should  be  between  21  and  35  years  of  age 
(applicants  with  two  years  of  police  experience  may  be 
up  to  38  years  old):  weight  proportional  to  height; 
vision  20/200  correctable  to  20/20;  and  possess  a high 
school  diploma  or  equivalent.  Salary  $15,312-$20,784. 
Benefits:  15  vacation  days;  12  sick  days;  9 paid  holidays; 
furnished  uniforms  and  life  insurance  policies;  Depart- 
ment pays  100%  of  retirement. 

Contact:  Las  Vegas  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
Personnel  Bureau,  400  East  Stewart,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
89101.  Telephone:  (702)  386-3497. 

Faculty  Position.  The  University  of  Louisville’s  School 
of  Justice  Administration  is  offering  a post  at  the  assis- 
tant or  associate  professor  rank,  tenure-track  with  a ten- 
month  contract.  This  position  available  on  July  1, 1981. 
Salary  and  rank  negotiable  based  upon  experience. 

Qualifications  include  Ph.D.  or  equivalent  degree  in 
the  administration  of  justice  or  a closely  related  disci- 
pline. The  applicant  must  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  undergraduate  criminal  justice  courses  such  as 
police  administration,  police  supervision,  personnel  ad- 
ministration. criminal  investigation,  patrol  administra- 
tion and,  seminar  problems  in  policing.  Experience 
in  teaching  at  the  graduate  level  is  also  required.  Prior 
publishing  and  public  law  enforcement  experience  are 
desirable  but  not  required.  The  School  of  Justice  Admi- 
nistration offers  a B.S.  in  police  administration  and 
correctional  administration  and  also  offers  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  master  of  science  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Send  a comprehensive  resume,  transcripts,  three 


New  Mexico  State 
University 

Head 

Department  of  Police  Science 

Begin  July  1.  1981.  Applicants  must  present  a 
strong  combination  of  academic  and  criminal 
justice  background.  Ph.D  in  related  discipline 
strongly  preferred.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
senior-level  applicants  possessing  a strong 
record  of  research  productivity  and  scholarly 
contributions,  demonstrated  research  interests 
in  crimnal  justice,  and  administrative  ex- 
perience. All  candidates  must  demonstrate 
teaching  and  research  competence  and  possess 
a minimum  of  three  years  field  experience 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  preferably 
within  a law  enforcement  agency.  The  ability  to 
work  cooperatively  with  students,  colleagues, 
administrators,  and  community  is  essential. 
Rank,  Associate  Professor;  salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications;  deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  January  15,  1981.  Complete  applica- 
tion consists  of  resume  and  three  letters  of 
reference.  Copies  of  official  transcripts  will  be  re- 
quired from  applicants  invited  for  campus  visita- 
tion. Reply  to:  Dr.  Joseph  W.  Rogers.  Chair- 
man. Search  Committee.  Box  3BV.  New  Mex- 
ico State  University,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico 
88003.  EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY/AF- 
FIRMATIVE  ACTION  EMPLOYER. 


letters  from  professional  work-related  references,  and 
other  credentials  to:  Dr.  Ronald  Holmes,  Chairman, 
Faculty  Search  Committee,  School  of  Justice  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40292.  Deadline  for  all  submissions:  February  15. 1981. 

Deputy  Sheriff  1.  TTie  sheriffs  department  of  Upper 
Marlboro,  Maryland  is  currently  accepting  applications 
for  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff.  Applicants  must  be 
between  21  and  34  years  of  age;  minimum  of  5’4”  with 
Weight  proportional  to  height;  vision  20/70  correctable 
to  20/20  with  good  color  vision  and  depth  perception; 
high  school  diploma  or  equivalent  and  valid  Maryland 
driver’s  license  required.  Applications  wUI  be  accepted 
continuously.  Salary:  $12,631-$16,986. 

(Contact:  Central  Personnel  Office,  County  Adminis- 
tration Building,  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland  20870. 
Telephone:  (301)952-3620. 

Police  Officer.  Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for 
the  position  of  police  officer  with  the  Qty  of  Los 
Angeles.  California.  Applications  are  limited  to  those 
between  21  and  35  years  of  age;  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent  required;  height  between  5’6”  and  6’8”; 
weight  proportional  to  height;  eyesight  correctable  to 
20/30  with  normal  color  vision.  Salary:  $1,498  to 
$1,864  per  month. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  presently  under  Federal 
Court  order  to  increase  the  representation  of  blacks  and 
women  among  LAPD  officers.  To  facilitate  processing 
under  this  court  order,  you  must  first  submit  a Police 
Officer  Notification  card  before  your  application  will 
be  accepted.  You  may  do  so  by  telephoning  (213) 
485-4191  and  providing  the  information  required. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Do  you  need  new  staff  members?  Recruits?  Pro- 
fessional, experienced  practitioners?  Let  Law  En- 
forcement News  help.  Send  announcements  to: 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street, 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


m Creative 
RESUME 
Associates 

161  West  21st  Street  / New  York,  N,Y.  10011 
(212)  691-7950/  Extension  1065 


Faculty  Position 

Tenure  Track 

Northern  Michigan  University 
Marquette,  Michigan 

Requirements:  Appropriate  master’s  degree  and 
five  years  experience  in  criminal  justice  practice, 
two  of  which  must  have  been  in  corrections  posi- 
tion with  direct  custody  supervision  and/or 
counseling  of  inmates,  probation,  parole  cases. 
Additional  administrative  or  other  line  responsibility 
in  crimnal  justice  desired.  Candidates  should  have 
genuine  interest  in  students,  agreeable  temper- 
ment.  creativity,  teaching  ability.  Requires  hard 
work,  committee  memberships,  night  classes, 
heavy  advising  load.  Should  be  moderate 
workaholic,  desire  life  in  small,  progressive, 
isolated  city  in  unspoiled  upper  penninsula.  Cam- 
pus on  Lake  Superior,  comfortable  summers,  long 
ski  season,  house  buyers/renters  market,  good 
public  schools,  no  smog  or  traffic  problems. 

Opportunity  to  help  develop  graduate  curriculum. 
Research  opportunity  available  and  encouraged, 
but  no  publish  or  perish.  Compatible  associates, 
large  growing  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
department  with  professional  skill  emphasis.  Not 
LEEP  dependent.  Salaries  competitive,  negotiable. 
Good  fringes.  Start  January  1.  1981. 

Contact;  Robert  W.  Barrington.  Chairman. 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  Ill  Pierce  Hall. 
Northern  Michigan  University,  Marquette.  MI 
49855.  Applications  close  November  15.  1980. 
Phone  inquiries  welcome  Thursdays,  Fridays. 
(906)  227-2660. 
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NOVEMBER 

16.  Certilirotion  Exomindtion  Confvrcti'^. 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners.  Fee;  $300.  For  further 
details,  contact:  Sharon  C.  I.eviton. 
Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  In- 
terveners. 8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive. 
Suite  140A.  Dallas.  TX  75225.  Telephone: 
<214)363-4944. 

16- 20.  Terrorism  in  the  1980’ a.  To  bo  held  in 
Houston.  Texas,  by  Richard  W Kobetzand 
Associates.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact; Dr,  Richard  W Kobetz  and 
Associates,  North  Mountain  Pines  Train- 
ing Center,  Route  Two.  Box  342,  Win- 
chester. VA  22601.  Telephone;  (703) 
662-7288. 

17- 21.  Jail  Operations  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center.  For  further  information,  contact: 
Yosemite  Community  College  District, 
P O.  Box  4065.  Modesto,  CA  95352. 

17-21.  Basir  Fingerprinting  Program. 
Presented  by  the  Center  for  Criminal 
Justice  at  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. Fee;  S150.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Cose  Western 
Reservel.awSchool.  Cleveland,  OH  44106. 
Telephone;  (2)6)  368-3308. 

17-21.  Exerutive  Development  Program.  To 
be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  by  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  For 
more  details,  contact:  lACP.  1 1 Firstfield 
Road.  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760. 

17- 21.  Third  Annuol  International  Crime 
Prevention  Conferenre.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute  and 
the  International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Ixiuisville, 
Kentucky.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact. Conference  "80  Coordinator,  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  University  of 
Louisville.  Shelby  Campus.  I.ouisville.  KY 
40222. 

18- 19.  Robbery  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Ms.  Bar- 
bara Natow.  Criminal  Justice  Center. 
Room  2203.  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
York.  NY  1 001 9. Telephone;  (212) 247-1 600. 

16-21.  Robbery  and  Burglary  Course.  Pre- 
sented hy  the  University  of  Maryland,  Con- 
ferences and  Institutes  Program,  Fee; 
$290.  For  further  details,  contact:  Law  En- 
forcement institute.  University  of 
Maryland.  University  College,  Conferences 
and  Institutes  Program.  University  Blvd. 
and  Adelphi  Road.  College  Park.  MD 
20742.  Telephone;  (30!)  454-5237. 

20-21.  Fifty-second  Eastern  Armed  Rob- 
bery Conference.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  Fee; 
$20.  For  more  information,  contact:  Gerry 
MacManus,  Atlanta  Bureau  of  Police  Ser- 
vices. 175  Decatur  Street.  S.R.,  Atlonla, 
G A 30335.  Telephone;  (404)  658-7446. 

26.  In-Service  Training  Course.  Presented 
hy  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Council  For  more  details,  contact; 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council,  1 Ashburton  Place.  Room  1310, 
Boston.  MA  02108. 

DECEMBER 

1-12.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $500,  For  more  information,  contact: 
The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark  Street, 
Evanston.  IL  60204. 

1- 12.  Crime  Prevention  Technology  and 
Programming  Course.  Presented  by  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee: 
$400.  For  further  information,  rontacl:  Ad- 
missions Coordinator.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville. 
Shelby  Campus.  Louisville.  KY  40292. 
Telephone;  1502)  588-6987, 

2- 3.  Traffic  Records  Course.  Presented  by 
theTransporiation.Safety  TrainingCenler. 


To  be  held  in  Dublin.  Virginia.  For  more 
details,  write:  Transportation  Safety  Train- 
ing Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University,  816  W.  Franklin  Street.  Rich- 
mond, VA  23284.  Or  telephone:  1804) 
257-6235. 

2- 1.  Crowd  Behavior  and  Moss  Violence 
Course.  To  l>e  hold  in  San  Diego  by  Harper 
A Row  Media.  Fee:  $325.  For  mure  details, 
contact:  Harper  & How  Media.  10  East  S3rd 
Street.  New  York.  NY  10022. 

3- 4.  Criminal  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  hy  IheCriminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  To  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  For  further  information,  see: 
November  18-19. 

3- 5.  Executive  Development  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Florida  lnstituteforl.aw  En- 
forcement. Fee:$125.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact: Florida  Institute  for  l.aw  Enforce- 
ment. P.O.  Box  13489,  St.  Petersburg,  FL 
33733. 

4- 5.  Sketching  A Scale  Diugrammming 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Transportation 
Safety  Training  Center.  To  be  held  in 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  For  more  details,  see; 
November  2-3. 

4-5.  Fourteenth  Conference  on  Juvenile 
Justice.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 

I-egal  Foundation.  For  additional  details, 
contact:  Southwestern  I.egal  Foundation. 
P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson.  TX  75080. 
Telephone;  (214)690-2377. 

4-7.  Four-Day  Law  Enforcement  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  To  lie  held  in  lx)s  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia. by  (he  I<aw  Enforcement  Hypnosis  In- 
stitute. Fee;  $395.  For  more  details,  con- 
tact; Dr.  Martin  Reiser.  Director.  Law  En- 
forcement Hypnosis  Institute.  Inc..  303 
Gretna  Green  Way.  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049.  Telephone:  (2131  476-6024. 

6.  Drug  Abuse  Enforcement  Law  and  Pro- 
cedure Course.  Presented  by  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Council.  For  further  information,  consult; 
November  26. 

7- 12.  Second  Annual  Training  Institute  on 
Addictions.  Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for 
Integral  Development,  Inc.  end  the  U.S. 
Journal  of  Drug  A Alcohol  Dependence, 
Inc.  To  bo  held  in  Miami  Reach.  T\jjtion; 
$175.  For  details,  contact:  Training  In- 
stitute on  Addictions.  Dan  Barmettler. 
P.O.  Box  2172.  Colorado  Springs,  CO 
80901. 

8- 10.  Ahsessment  Center  Methods  Pro- 
gram, Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  ('hiefs  of  Police,  For  more 
details,  see;  November  17-21 

8-10.  Safe  Schools  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 
the  Institute  for  Safe  Schools.  Inc.  For 
more  details,  contact;  Mrs.  Louise 
Fnsminger,  Institute  for  Safe  Schools.  Inc., 
800  P'asl  Broward  Blvd,,  Suite  506,  Ft. 
Lauderdale.  FL  33301  Telephone:  (305) 
463-1776. 

8-12.  (Yiminslislics  — A Practical  Applica- 
tion for  Ijjw  Enforcement  Investigators. 
lYesenled  by  the  University  of  Maryland, 
Conferences  and  Institutes  Program.  Fee: 
$320.  For  more  information,  conaull- 
November  18-21. 

8-12.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  New 
York.  Presented  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  For  more  information,  contact; 
David  D.  Holtz,  Corporate  Communica- 
tions, Eastman  Kodak  Company,  343  State 
Street.  Rochester.  NY  14650,  Telephone' 
(716)724-2364. 

10-11.  Woman  and  Crime  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
TVaining  Council.  For  more  details,  see: 
November  26. 

10-12.  Managing  Field  Services  Course,  To 
he  held  in  Phoenix.  Arizona,  by  the 
Theorem  Institute,  Tuition  $350.  For  more 
details,  contact:  Theorem  In.stitute,  1782 
Technology  Drive.  San  Jose.  CA  95110. 


10-14.  Four-Day  Certified  Course  in  IJe 
Detection  and  Stress  Analysis  Using  the 
Mark  II  Voire  Analyzer.  Pre.sentcd  by  Ijiw 
Enforcement  Associates.  Inc.  Fet>:  $400 
For  more  details,  contact:  Grimm  Do 
Pameix,  General  Monagor.  l4iw  Enforce- 
ment Associates,  Inc.  88  Holmes  Street, 
Box  128,  Belleville.  NJ  07109. 

12-14.  Forensic  Hypnosis  Course.  To  bo 
held  at  the  Howard  Johnson's  Motor  Ix>dge 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey  For  more  detaiK 
contact;  Harry  Arons,  Ethical  Hypnosis 
Training  Center.  60  Vose  Avenue,  South 
Orange,  NJ  07079.  Telephone;  (2011 
762-3132. 

15-18,  Crisis  Intervention  Course.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center.  For  more  details,  see; 
November  17-21. 

1618.  Hostage  Negotlatiun  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Low 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $125.  For  further  infor- 
mation see;  D«>cember  3-5. 

18-19.  Computer  Planning  Course.  To  be 
held  in  Sail  I^ke,  Arizona,  by  the  Theorem 
Institute.  Tuition.  $350.  For  more  details, 
see:  December  10-12, 

JANUARY  1981. 

5-9.  Effective  Tactirol  Police  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee;  $225.  For  more  details, 
contact:  The  In.stilulo  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  John's  Bluff  Rood  South,  Jackson- 
ville. FL  32216. 

5-9.  Basic  Fingerprint  Course.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  lor  Law  Enforcement, 
Fee;  $125,  For  further  information  consult: 
December  3-5. 


5-16.  Homiridr  Investigation  Seminar 
Pre»«,-nled  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute 
^er  $400  Forfurtherinformalion.ronUct. 
Admissions  Office,  Southern  Police  In- 
•littttc.  University  of  Uvuisville.  Ixmisville 
KY  40292. 

5-30.  Police  Traffic  Management  Course. 
To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Florida,  bv  the 
Inatitute  of  Police  Traffic  Managet.  ..it. 
Fee;  3695.  For  more  dotaiU.  consult: 
January  5-9 

12-14.  Vehicle  Lamp  Examination 
Workshop  PrwienU'd  by  the  TVoiric  In- 
sUtule  Fee;  $275,  For  more  details,  see: 
December  I 12. 

12-15,  Developing  Police  Computer 
Capabilities  Course.  To  bo  held  in  San 
Diego,  California,  hy  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  For  further 
information,  ace;  November  17-21. 

ll>18.  Combined  Course  in  Forennir  and  In- 
vestigative Hypnosis.  Presented  by  the 
Fahey  Foundation  To  Ih>  held  in  Quincy. 
MaasachuseUa.  F«-:  $326.  For  more  Infor 
melioii.  contact:  Mam  Office.  24  Adams 

Street.  Quincy.  MA  02169.  Telephone:  (617) 
479-0940. 

19-23.  Police  Facilities  Planning  and 
Design  Program.  To  be  held  in  Ixn  Angolcvs. 
California,  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  For  more  delolls, 
sw:  NovenilHT  17-21. 

19-3(1.  Current  Problems  A Concepts  In 
Police  Administration.  lYoscnled  hy  the 
Southern  Polic-e  Institute  Fee:  $400,  For 
more  details,  si-e:  January  6-16. 

21,  Police  Report  Writing  Seminar. 
lYcscnled  by  the  Criminal  JuaticvC-enlor  of 
John  Jay  College  To  In-  held  in  Now  York 
City.  For  further  Information,  soe: 
November  18-19. 

21-23.  New  Trehniqursin  Condurting  Inter- 
views, Presented  by  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Conferences  and  Institutes  Pro- 
gram. F«‘:  $210,  For  mon<  details,  conauR; 
November  18-21 

26-30.  Probation  Case  Management  Phase 
11  Course  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Jus  tire 'TrainingOnler.  For  more 
details,  see:  November  17-21. 

26- 30.  Officer  Sirens  AasesHnieal  and 
Resolution  Cournc.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  lor  Law  Enforcement 
Foe;  $126.  For  further  information,  consult: 
December  3-5. 

27- 29.  .Supervisory  Development  Course. 
To  he  held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Florida,  hy 
Harper  A Row  Media.  Fee:  $326.  For  more 
details,  see;  Decemlier  2-4. 


FEBRUARY 

2- 6  Hostage  Rescue OperatlonsCourae. To 
be  held  in  San  Francisco.  California,  by  the 
International  Asaoriation  of  Chiofa  of 
Police.  For  more  details,  see:  November 
17-21. 

3- 5.  Police  SlrcM  Course  lYemmled  by 
Harper  A How  Media  To  be  hold  in  St, 
Petersburg.  Florida.  Fee;  $325  For  more 
details,  consult:  December  2-4 

8- 12,  Eighth  National  Conference  on 
Juvenile  Justice.  Sponsored  hy  the  Na- 
lionalCounclIofJuvenileand  Family  Court 
Judges  and  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association  To  b«-  hold  in  Sun 
bYancisco. California  FormoredoUiU.con- 
Uct;  National  Council  of  Juvenile  and 
Family  Court  Judges.  PO.  Box  8978, 
University  of  Novado.  Reno,  NV  89507. 

9- 13.  Criais  Inlcrveiillon  and  Police  Stress 
l*rescnt*«d  hy  the  Univoraity  of  Maryland, 
Conferenciw  and  Institutes  lYogram.  F«v: 
$360.  For  further  information,  see: 
Novombor  18-21 

9-13.  Methods  of  Instrurljon  A Program 
Design  ('oursr.  I’rvvmU'd  by  Ihi-lYanspor 
lulion  Solely  •I'miningCcnlor  To  Iwhold  in 
Rounoke,  Virginio.  For  more  details,  so.- 
Dei'ember  4-5. 

9-2(1.  Police  Training  Director  Seminar. 
I'ro.-H-ntrtI  by  the  'IVnlfic  InsliluUv  Fei- 
$600.  For  more  details,  see;  Decenilier  1-12. 

27-'2H,  Security  Certified  Protection  Profes 
slomil  Review  Course.  Pre.senUsl  by  the 
American  Swiety  for  Industrial  Si>curily 
Fw.  $100.00  For  more  details,  contacl 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College. 
WiHHishndge  Campus,  16200  Smokelown 
Rnad,  Womlbridge  VA.  32191  Telephone 
(703)670-2191. 


New  from  the  John  Jay  Press! 

BRUTAL 
JUSTICE 

The  Ordeal 

of  an  American  Cify 

by  Henry  Cohen 
Loyola  University  of  Chicago 

This  book  is  a fascinaling  hislorical  account  of 
modern  lawlessness  among  urban  Institutions  and 
agencies  in  California  during  the  1960's 

“Unfortunately,  BRUTAL  JUSTICE  will  not  be  creditable  to  the  American  public  and  that 
is  sad.  because  it  is  the  story  of  too  many  American  cities.  It  is  indeed  reality,  and  until 
American  citizens  understand  this,  we  will  continue  to  have  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  country.  This  book  should  be  read  and  believed  by  every  American  citizen,  both 
conservatives  and  liberals.  BRUTAL  JUSTICE  is  a story  of  many  victims,  including  the 
large  majority  of  hard-working  police  who  truly  serve  America.” 

Victor  L.  Cizanckas 
Chief  of  Police 
Stamford.  Connecticut 

To:  The  John  Jay  Press,  444  West  56«h  Street,  New  York,  New  York  I00I9,  Please  send  me 

copies  of  Brutal  Justice  at  SlO.Ofl  each.  Enclosed  is  my  payment  in  check  or  money  order  for 

$ 

Name  

Address 

Citu  State Zip 
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As  marijuana  farming  blooms. . , 


Police  may  reap  pot  headaches  from  fall  harvest 


Continued  from  Page  3 
allowed  to  grow  a few  plants  for  his  per- 
sonal use.  “I  think  it  would  cripple  the 
commercial  market;  I think  it  would  re- 
lieve a lot  of  fear;  I think  it  would  take  a 
lot  of  the  burden  off  of  law  enforcement, 
and  I think  it  would  drive  the  dope 
dealers,  at  least  in  California,  out  of  busi- 
ness because  you're  not  going  to  buy 
what  you  can  grow  for  free.” 

While  the  growers  in  California  might 
aptly  be  described  as  a new  breed  of 
moonshiners,  an  old  breed  of  moon- 
shiners in  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri, 
Tennessee  and  TsKas  has  discovered  a 
new  cash  crop,  planting  marijuana  in 
fields  that  once  sprouted  com  used  to 
brew  white  lightning. 

The  profile  of  the  Southern  pot 
grower,  according  to  United  Press  Inter- 
national, depicts  a middle-age  farmer 
who.  wary  of  watching  his  legitimate  pro- 
fits dwindle  over  the  years,  uses  his  heavy 
equipment  to  cultivate  tons  of  pot  and 
has  his  sons  protect  the  crop  with  shot- 
guns. 

Walter  Zablocki  of  the  U.S.  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  acknowledged 
that  a proliferation  of  pot  farms  has 
sprung  up  along  the  Red  River  as  it 


Pure  justice 
may  be  the  best 
riot  deterrent 

Continued  from  Page  7 
improved  police  executive  training  or  ex- 
panded community-relations  efforts 
when  rank-and-file  police  officers  are  be- 
ing laid  off. 

Other  Federal  leadership  efforts  such 
as  Justice  Department  investigations  of 
civil  rights  violations  are  laudable,  but 
they  usually  occur  after  a riot  has  oc- 
curred. as  in  Miami.  Investigations  after 
the  fact  are  not  an  effective  way  to  pre- 
vent riots.  The  Federal  government  must 
maintain  a way  to  influence  and  assist 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  on  a 
continuing  basis  as  a method  of  helping 
to  prevent  civil  disorders. 

Some  cities  have  rebellions  and  some 
don't,  and  the  cities  in  the  most  dire 
straits  are  not  necessarily  the  ones  that 
have  riots.  An  overly  simplified  economic 
explanation  of  riots  does  not  provide  an 
accurate  understanding,  nor  does  it  sug- 
gest a practical,  politically  relevant 
response  for  the  1980's.  Small  monetary 
aid  packages  may  not  be  the  key  to 
preventing  riots.  If  people  riot  after 
perceived  criminal  justice  abuse, 
shouldn’t  they  be  offered  at  least  some 
hope  of  police  and  court  reform? 

Preventing  black  ghetto  riots  must  be 
one  key  to  our  country’s  entire  domestic 
strategy.  No  other  domestic  political 
problem  is  as  dangerous  as  black  riots. 
Yes,  inflation  is  a problem.  Yes.  energy  is 
a problem.  Yes,  capital  formation,  pro- 
ductivity and  the  environment  are 
serious  problems.  However,  no  single 
domestic  problem  poses  such  an  im- 
mediate threat  in  the  short  run  to 
American  cities  and  American 
democracy  as  black  riots.  Recurrent  and 
severe  riots  could  lead  to  very  serious 
damage  to  our  entire  political  system. 
How  much  time  will  pass  before  riots 
erupt  again?  Next  summer  isn't  that  far 
away. 


meanders  through  three  states.  Many  of 
the  growers  are  "old-timers  who  were 
into  bootlegging  and  moonshining  back  in 
Prohibition.”  he  said. 

“At  $100  to  $120  a pound,  you  get  a 
hell  of  a lot  better  price  than  soybeans,” 
the  OEA  agent  added.  “We’re  finding 
more  large-scale,  sophisticated  operations 
all  across  the  country.  These  aren’t 
people  scattering  a few  seeds  and  coming 
hack  later  to  harvest  them.” 

As  the  domestic  marijuana  enforce- 
ment scene  becomes  increasingly  clouded 
by  larger  puffs  of  pot  smoke,  the  inter- 
national situation  is  also  expected  to 
worsen  due  to  a virtual  halt  in  anti-smug- 
gling activity  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

Admiral  John  B.  Hayes,  who  heads  the 
45,000-member  force,  informed  DEA  and 
other  Federal  officials  this  month  that  his 
agency  is  unprepared  to  help  fight  the  im- 
pending annual  invasion  of  ships  smug- 


gling marijuana  from  Colombia. 

Coast  Guard  officials  cited  the  Cuban 
and  Haitian  refugee  situation  as  the  prime 
factor  behind  the  cutback.  The  largest 
concentration  of  Coast  Guard  power 
since  the  Normandy  invasion  in  1944  is 
currently  tied  up  in  the  refugee  surveil- 
lance area  from  Miami  to  the  Florida 
Keys. 

The  agency  has  been  ordered  to  in- 
crease its  field  of  other  responsibilities 
in  recent  years,  and  cutters  that  once 
held  the  line  on  marijuana  importation 
are  being  used  for  such  diverse  tasks  as 
oil  spill  cleanup  and  enforcement  of 
fishery  laws.  Meanwhile,  the  Guard’s 
$2  billion  annual  budget  and  level  of 
manpower  has  remained  unchanged. 

“Obviously,  money  is  one  of  the  im- 
mediate priorities,  money  for  personnel 
and  equipment,”  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation  William  Beckman  told  the 


New  York  Times  recently. 

Beckman’s  pronouncement  comes  just 
as  Colombian  growers  are  about  to  har- 
vest a marijuana  crop  that  is  estimated  to 
weigh  in  in  the  thousands  of  tons.  Terrv 
Hart,  the  deputy  director  of  the  Guard's 
drug  enforcement  division,  noted  that 
about  75  percent  of  the  pot  entering  the 
United  $tates  has  come  from  Colombia, 
which  amounted  to  10.000  to  13.000 
metric  tons  last  year. 

Hart  pointed  out  that  the  confisca- 
tion of  marijuana  has  been  declining 
sharply  because  the  Coast  Guard  does  not 
have  enough  people  and  equipment  to  do 
iU  job  adequately.  He  noted  that  from 
April  to  September  1978  about  2.5 
million  pounds  of  pot  were  confiscated, 
compared  to  two  million  pounds  during 
the  same  period  in  1979.  This  year. 
Hart  added,  only  700,000  pounds  have 
been  seized  so  far. 
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Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  infor- 
mation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing  contained 
below  should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News 


WATTS  FOR  WALKING  - The 
Brinkniann  Corporation  has  improved 
its  line  of  0-Beam  Rechargeable  Power 
Packs,  packing  them  with  increased 
ampere  capacity  and  restyling  l heir  over- 
Ihe-shouldcr  carrying  case. 

Available  in  both  9-  and  12-atnpere- 
h(»ur  sizes,  the  devices  can  be  used  to 
operate  any  Q-Beam  spotlight  or  any 
other  12-voIt  DC  appliance  equipped 
with  a cigarelle  lighter  plug.  The  packs 
are  housed  in  carrying  cases  made  of 
lightweight,  heavy-duty  nylon  with  wide 
web  shoulder  straps. 

Ideal  for  wide-ranging  night  patrol  and 
in  emergency  situations,  the  power  packs 


(The  author  is  director  of  the  Peter  W. 
Rodino  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  at 
Jersey  City  State  College.  New  Jersey.) 


come  complete  with  battery,  a recharger 
that  can  be  ordered  in  110-  or  220-voll 
model.s,  and  a carrying  case  in  black  or  a 
camouflage  print. 

The  new  nino-ampere  unit  will  power 
spotlights  of  up  to  200.000  candiepower 
for  several  hours  when  used  intermittent- 
ly. A 1 2-ampere  pack  is  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  capable  of  operating  quartz- 
halogen  lights  rated  up  to  300,000 
candlepi*wer. 

A companion  piece  to  the  packs  is 
Brinkmann’s  new  160,000  candiepower 
Quartz  Halogen  Spotlight.  Drawing  3.9 
amps,  it  will  operale  continuously  for 
one-and-a-half  hours  on  the  9-amp  pack 
and  for  two-and-a-half  hours  on  the 
1 2-amp  unit. 

Del  ails  can  be  obtained  l)y  writing:  The 
Brinkniann  Corporalijm,  4215  McKwen 
Road.  Dallas.  'I'X  75234. 

• 

RAFF  FILM  — "Rape:  investigative 
■l’echni(|ues''  stresses  the  imp(*rlance  of 
the  investigating  ('fficor  gaining  con- 
fidence and  c<>operati(*n  <'f  the  trauma- 
tized .sex-cnme  victim. 

The  10-minute,  n>lor/sound  presenta- 
tion outlines  (>lher  erucial  steps  such  as 
securing  the  victim's  safety,  broad- 
casting a description  of  the  assailant,  ar- 


ranging for  examination  of  the  victim  at 
the  hospital,  and  collecting  and  preserv- 
ing physical  evidence. 

Using  an  informal  and  concise  ap- 
proach toward  the  subject,  the  film 
points  out  that  an  officer’s  attitude  can 
often  determine  whether  his  questioning 
of  the  victim  is  successful.  Empathy 
toward  the  victim's  plight  and  the  sen- 
sitivity to  guide  her  through  her  story  are 
essential  to  get  at  the  facts,  according  to 
the  movie. 

Designed  for  b(>lh  academy  and  roH- 
call  training.  ••Rape:  Investigative 
Techniques"  is  available  for  sale  or  rent 
in  both  16mm  and  vidcocassetle  formats, 
Contact:  Harper  & Row  Media.  10  Hast 
53rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10022. 

• 

SOCK  IT  TO  ‘HM  — Smith  & Wesson's 
Mi'del  28  Ankle  Holster  retains  p(>lice 
revolvers  by  use  of  a trigger  hood  guard 
rather  than  a snapped  strap,  a design 
that  is  said  to  facilitate  a quicker  draw. 

Due  to  the  unique  configuration, 
lawmen  can  run  at  top  speed  without 
pausing  to  check  it  their  firearm  is  still  in 
place.  By  momentarily  breaking  stride  a 
pursuer  can  draw  his  gun  on  the  run  — a 
feat  that  cannot  normally  be  accom- 
plished with  a standard  ankle  holster. 

Constructed  of  a synthetic  material 
that  is  reportedly  stronger  than  leather. 


adjustable  with  a velcro  fastener  that 
alk>ws  it  to  accommodate  most  two-inch 
barrel  revolvers,  including  the  shrouded 
hammer  models.  A version  of  the  holster 
is  available  for  small  automatics  but. 
because  of  gun  design,  it  provides 
hammer-strap  retention, 

Still  on  the  production  line.  Model  28  is 
scheduled  to  reach  distributors  next 
month.  For  further  infc’rmalion,  write; 
Smith  & Wesson.  P.O.  Box  2208. 
Springfield.  M A 01101. 

• 

ON  THK  AIR  — General  Electric  has 
upgraded  its  popular  Century  II  line  of 
FM  transceivers.  The  new  features  in- 
clude improved  inlermodulation  protec- 
tion, push-button  channel  selector  and 


Ibe  device  features  a high,  extended  area 
of  material  behind  the  gun  to  protect  the 
leg.  A (hick,  padded  backing  is  woven  in- 
to the  design  l<>  provide  maximum  com- 
fi'rl,  while  a velcro  strap  holds  the  ankle 
cuff  securely  in  place. 

The  Model'.s  28'.s  trigger  guard  hot»H  is 


seven-segment  LED  display  on  multi- 
frequency  units. 

The  internal  changes  have  been  cou- 
pled to  a new  exterior  look  for  the  sets, 
which  feature  solid  state  engineering  and 
virtually  wireless  circuit  construction. 
Ideal  for  front  mounting,  the  units  come 
in  a space-saving  size  with  built-in  con- 
trols and  speakers. 

New  options  are  also  available  in  the 
revamped  Century  II  line,  including 
pulilic  address  capability,  programmable 
channel  guard  with  squelch  tail  elimina- 
tion. Type-99  Selective  Call  for  single  and 
multiple  responses,  a channel-busy  LKD. 
and  a carrier  control  timer. 

M<»del.s  are  available  in  10  or  25  walls 
in  tin*  148  10  174  MHz  band,  and  5 {>r  20 
watts  in  the  420  t(>  470  MHz  frequency 
range.  The  basic  one-channel  radio 
weighs3.7  pounds,  but  mc'delscan  beob- 
laine<l  with  two,  four  or  six  channels. 

I'or  more  information,  write:  Section 
H.  General  Electric  (k>inpany.  Mobile 
Cf'nnnunications  Division.  F.O.  Box 
4197.  Lynchburg.  VA  24502. 
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